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THE WEEK. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his address to his constituents 
at Clifton on Thursday evening, 
confined himself for the most part 
to generalities, though he managed to convey two 
or three intimations of a more specific kind. Of 
course, there were congratulations on the improve- 
ment in trade, which “ curiously synchronised ” 
with the advent of a Tory Government. Quite 
so; and the Australian banking crisis, the 
American tariff muddle, and the worst part 
of the silver crisis “ synchronised” with the term 
of office of the late Liberal Ministry, but we 
hardly think the bitterest of Tories would attack 
the Liberal party on that ground. In spite of the 
improvement and the consequent surplus, however, 
no remission of taxation is probable. There are 
the coaling stations, and improved sanitation for the 
army—which we certainly do not grudge—while 
Ireland appears as a claimant in consequence of 
recent events. On this Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
took the line that justice must be done to 
the United Kingdom as a whole—which will effec- 
tively promote the new union of Irish parties 
—and insisted on the numerous qualifications 
which accompany the report of the Commission. 
His reference to the possible unification of the South 
African peoples suggests curious comparisons with 
Mr. Rhodes’s views. As to naval expenditure, his 
remarks were admirable. He deprecated any stimu- 
lation of the ruinous competition in which the 
French Government, in spite of the pressure of its 
debt, seems only too anxious to engage. England is 
to keep ahead of France, but not far ahead; and we 
think he is right. A convincing demonstration 
of our own superiority, such as some of the Press 
comments on his speech demand, would only stimu- 
late renewed exertions abroad after a short period 
—exertions encouraged by the knowledge that the 
progress of invention was rendering even our new 
ships obsolete or obsolescent. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


LorD GEORGE HAMILTON cannot be congratu- 
lated upon the letter in which he sought to explain 
to Lord Kinnaird the reasons why the Government 
did not think it necessary to countenance a 
public subscription for the famine-stricken districts 
in India. It may have been a wise act on their part 
to seek to postpone such a subscription as long as 
possible; but Lord George Hamilton has been 


singularly unfortunate in the manner in which he 
explained their reasons for coming to this decision. 








The existing distress, he stated, is caused by the 
deficiency in the autumn rainfall, and this may or 
may not be aggravated by the character of the 
winter rains. Untilit is known whether there was a 
deficiency in the rainfall now due, he held that 
to open a public subscription would probably mar 
the effect of the appeal. In short, the Indian 
Secretary seemed to desire that there should be no 
movement among the English public until it was 
known that the worst has happened, and that a 
famine of the most terrible kind had actually set 
in. In the meantime he ignored the grave distress 
which already exists. Five days afterwards he had 
to abandon this attitude, and an appeal is now to be 
made to the charitable public. As the subscriptions 
are not in any way to replace public money, but to 
supplement it, and to be spent in a different way 
from public funds, it is difficult to see why they 
should not have been asked for before. 





LorRD PENRHYN, pushing the “ rights of property ” 
to an extent which might even have shocked the old 
Duke of Newcastle who was the author of the 
famous declaration that a man could do what he 
liked with his own, has paid off all his quarrymen 
because the Board of Trade endeavoured to make 
peace between him and a certain number of his 
workpeople. He has thus doomed a large number 
of unoffending men and their families to want, in 
order to gratify his own wounded amour-propre. 
To condemn such conduct is needless. Every honest 
man and woman in the United Kingdom will know 
what to think of Lord Penrhyn, who has emerged 
from the obscurity of his wealth and rank in order 
to stand before the world in the full blaze of the 
unenviable notoriety which must now attach to him 
to his dying day. The Board of Trade, which in 
this matter represents the Government and the 
people of Great Britain, has made a plain statement 
of the facts with regard to this most unhappy 
quarrel, and has left Lord Penrhyn to bear the 
full responsibility for his conduct. It is to be hoped 
that public assistance will be speedily forthcoming 
for the innocent victims of this belated representa- 
tive of the traditions and prejudices of the “old 
nobility "—not, indeed, that Lord Penrhyn belongs 
to the old nobility. His title is a comparatively new 
one, which possibly accounts for his excessive zeal in 
upholding the “ rights" of his order. 





Who is the other Peer bracketed on New Year's 
Day with Sir Joseph Lister? Lord Kinnear is a 
long, lean, dry, deliberate, highly-intelligent and 
highly-impartial Scotch judge, who had an academic 
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reputation in his youth, and made his mark at the 
Bar on the fall of the City of Glasgow Bank ; but his 
peerage comes to him as Chairman of the Commission 
just closing on the Scottish Universities, where he 
has presided with unfailing courtesy and care. The 
executive part of the Commission’s work has re- 
sulted in giving fixed permanent salaries to all 
the professors, who were formerly dependent on 
the students whom each could attract to his 
class. The change is highly popular with those 
benefited, though the younger men shake their 
heads about the future. But the Commission 
was ordered also to report to Parliament on the 
present denominationalism of the Scottish Uni- 
versities, which is so strict as to exclude even the 
non-established Presbyterians, and so offensive that 
Lord Kinnear was forbidden by the Conservative 
Administration to give any of the new Government 
grant to the Divinity Chairs. Accordingly the first 
thing he did was to institute a careful inquiry into 
this matter, and as a result the Commission more 
than three years ago recommended the abolition 
of all theological and ecclesiastical tests in the 
Universities of Scotland. But the Government have 
made no sign. They have been credited, indeed, 
with preparing for exactly an opposite policy in 
Ireland ; and, so far as Scotland is concerned, there is 
no idea that they will give effect to the recom- 
mendation of their own Commission. But they have 
given a consolatory peerage to its chief! 





Str EpwArpD CLARKE on Monday made another 
of those speeches which are so strangely com- 
pounded of an ardent devotion to his party and a 
singular degree of independence in judgment. The 
Financial Relations Commission on this occasion 
furnished him with his theme, and once again he 
showed that he was capable of taking a view of a 
question very widely at variance with that usually 
held among his political associates. After review- 
ing the history of the financial relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland, he stated that he had come to 
the conclusion that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission were entitled to public acceptance, though 
he accompanied this admission by a declaration 
that, in his opinion, the unfavourable financial 
position of Ireland with regard to England was 
mainly due to the free-trade policy of the Liberal 
party. It would appear, therefore, that even the 
Irish Financial Commission is to be pressed into the 
service of our modern Protectionists, 





Mr. CourTNEY addressed his constituents at 
Liskeard on Wednesday, and we are glad, if we may 
judge from the robust vigour and self-confidence of 
his style, that he is just as capable as he ever was of 
taking part in the public work of the country. In 
one of his speeches he discussed the Report of the 
Irish Financial Relations Commission, and expressed 
his disagreement with th. “~dings of the Com- 
missioners. He denied tha. ..ciand, under the 
present arrangement, suffered from any substantial 
injustice—except such as she imposes upon herself 
by a too liberal consumption of whisky. In his 
other speech he discussed the question of political 
parties, and strongly deprecated the absorption of 
the Liberal Unionists in the ranks of the Conserva- 
tives. It would be very interesting to know to 
what extent his views on this subject are shared by 
his fellow-Unionists. 





Tue Annual Conference of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain has been held in Leicester during 
the week, under the presidency of Mr. Pickard, M.P. 
That gentleman delivered an interesting address at 
the opening of the Conference, discussing different 
matters affecting the interests of miners and the 
working classes generally, and strongly urging that 
it was only through Parliamentary action that any 








improvement in the conditions of labour was likely 
to be obtained. Referring to the forthcoming 
Bill of the Government dealing with employers’ 
liability, he protested strongly against employers 
being allowed to contract themselves out of its pro- 
visions, either by means of insurance societies or 
in any other way. He also condemned in the 
strongest terms both the Education Bill of last 
Session and the Agricultural Rating Act. Subse- 
quently, the Conference discussed in private a group 
of resolutions embodying, in various degrees, the 
familiar Socialist demand for the nationalisation of 
land, railways, and the instruments of production. In 
the result it decided in favour of the nationalisation 
of land, mines, and mining royalties and railways, 
while at the same time pledging the Federation to 
“act on Trade Union lines as in the past, and not on 
Socialist lines.” This compromise is practical, if not 
exactly logical. 

Pustwic feeling in this country has been deeply 
stirred by the speeches of Mr. Rhodes in South 
Africa prior to his departure for England, and 
especially by the proceedings at the banquet given 
to him at Cape Town last Tuesday. It is clear, 
from the comments in the press, that Mr. Rhodes, 
by his too aggressive language and bearing, has 
alienated many of those who have hitherto sym- 
pathised with him. He can only blame himself if, 
when he reaches the shores of England, he meets 
with a somewhat cold reception. Englishmen, how- 
ever warmly they may admire the patriotism and the 
abilities of Mr. Rhodes, cannot forget the terrible 
risks to which we have been exposed as a nation, as 
a direct consequence of Mr. Rhodes’s follies and 
blunders. They are not likely, therefore, to admire 
him the more because of his vaunting speeches and 
his insolent attempts to prove that anybody or 
everybody must be blamed rather than himself for 
the misfortunes which have attended his recent 
career. 





THERE was a very interesting ceremonial at 
Hawarden on Wednesday, when a memorial window 
to the Armenians who have perished in the mas- 
sacres committed by the orders of the Sultan was 
unveiled in the parish church, and a picture was 
presented to Mrs. Gladstone subscribed for by 
Armenian subjects of the Queen in India and the 
Straits Settlements. In acknowledging the gift to 
Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. Gladstone made a brief speech, 
in which, after stating that the movement of public 
opinion on behalf of the Armenians appeared to 
have failed to influence the action of the European 
Powers, he expressed his inextinguishable hope that 
the great iniquities were near an end, and that “the 
triumphant career of wickedness of the greatest 
assassin of the world was doomed to be short-lived.” 
In this hope his fellow-countrymen, without dis- 
tinction of creed or party, will most certainly join 
with Mr. Gladstone. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist on questions of policy, there is 
none as to the character and deserts of the monster 
on the Turkish throne. 





Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL has been interviewed by a 
representative of the Westminster Gazette, and has 
explained to his interlocutor the “true inwardness”’ 
of the new movement on the Armenian Question, in 
which he has taken a leading part. We have ex- 
pressed a sincere respect for those who have led 
the way in that movement, and have never doubted 
that their motives were absolutely pure. But we 
confess that Mr. Russell's attempt to vindicate his 
action, from the point of view of worldly wisdom, 
does not seem to us to be very successful. The truth 
is that he and his friends went about their work in 
the wrong way, and have only themselves to thank 
for their failure to secure the sympathy of the public. 
They doubted either the sincerity or the wisdom of 
Lord Salisbury. In this they only expressed the 
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feeling entertained by a large number of their fellow- 
Liberals. But these fellow-Liberals of theirs were 
willing to give Lord Salisbury the benefit of the doubt, 
and were determined to desist from condemning him 
until their suspicions had been confirmed. We 
imagine that, upon the whole, this was a wiser course 
than that pursued by Mr. Russell and his frienda. 
“ Jeddart justice” is a dangerous thing, even when 
applied to Prime Ministers. As for Mr. Russell's 
statement that “ it is absolutely ridiculous to suggest, 
as THE SPEAKER bas suggested, that on this question 
Lord Rosebery represents the sentiments of the 
Liberal party,” we should be glad to learn from him 
when and where the Liberal party, through any of 
its authoritative organs or recognised representa- 
tives, has repudiated Lord Rosebery’s policy. When 
he has enlightened us on this point it will be time 
enough to consider the question of who may or who 
may not have made himself ridiculous in connection 
with this matter. 





THE announcement that Colonel John Hay has 
been selected by Mr. McKinley as the successor to 
Mr. Bayard in the American Embassy in London 
will give great pleasure in this country. Colonel 
Hay is a distinguished man of letters, and a gentle- 
man of the highest personal character. It is no 
light task to succeed such a man as Mr. Bayard, 
who has earned the gratitude and admiration of 
the people of both countries by the manner in 
which he has discharged his duties during a season 
of special difficulty. But we do not think that we 
exaggerate when we say that Colonel Hay is better 
fitted than most men to perform this task satis- 
factorily. We believe that he himself thinks very 
lightly of the poems by which he first established 
his claim to literary fame, and there is no doubt 
that since he wrote those poems he has done much 
more serious work; but the author of “Jim 
Bludso” and “ Pike County Ballads” would be 
certain of a warm welcome from the British public 
even if his personal claims to consideration were far 
less marked than they undoubtedly are. We may 
fairly hope that American Ambassadors in London 
will have an easier time in the future than they 
have had in the past; but in any circumstances it 
is well that a man of Colonel Hay’s repute should 
have been appointed to the post. 





Mr. Ra#opeEs's triumphal progress 
through Cape Colony culminated, 
on Tuesday evening, in a grand 
banquet, given him in the Drill Hall at Cape Town, 
at which he sketched with remarkable frankness the 
dominant ideas of his political life. He has always 
aimed, he told his audience, at obtaining as much 
territory in Africa for Great Britain as he possibly 
could, and he now seeks to federate and unite 
the South African colonies on such matters as 
Customs and railway policy, mutual defence 
against all outside interference, and the native 
question. In short, his policy is “ Africa for the 
Afrikanders, and no interference from Europe.” 
We are not likely at this time to run counter to 
local opinion in any of our great self-governing 
colonies if we can possibly avoid doing so; but it is 
not at all clear that, under present circumstances, 
Mr. Rhodes has not revived race-hatreds instead of 
getting rid of them. At any rate, we hear of meet- 
ings of protest, and it is clear that the demonstra- 
tions have created a good deal of ill-feeling in the 
Transvaal. Some of the incidents of the reception 
suggest that the demonstration is directed against 
the Colonial Office. At the present time, as we have 
indicated above, it is singularly inappropriate, to 
say the least. 


ABROAD. 





THE severity of the Russian note to the Porte on 
the possibility of a European control of Turkish 
finances which was delivered just before Christmas, 














but of which the full text has only been published 
this week, is made light of in Vienna; and it seems 
to be believed there that neither Russia nor Austria- 
Hungary desire energetic action, and that as one or 
other of them controls each of the Balkan States, the 
possible action of these latter in the event of a 
collapse at Constantinople has no importance at 
all. This view, we think, reflects the wishes of 
the Vienna Bourse and the Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatic world rather than the true situation. 
The Servian Ministerial crisis of a fortnight ago, 
for instance, was the result of a conflict between the 
new Austrophile tendencies of the King and the 
Slav and pro-Russian feeling of the Ministry—a 
feeling even more intense among the great majority 
of the nation. Bulgaria is now Russophile, Roumania 
very much the reverse, but it is difficult to say posi- 
tively that the State can act as a unity in either 
case. In Servia it certainly will not. Besides, 
these States and Greece are certain to come into 
conflict sooner or later over the religious and racial 
animosities in Macedonia. How long can they be 
held, and how long would Austria and Russia be 
able to remain in accord in preserving peace ? 


MEANWHILE, at Constantinople events are taking 
their usual course. The Ambassadors—as far as the 
outside spectator can see—go pottering on at pro- 
posals for minor reforms, while the Sultan continues 
his tactics of delay and evasion over the Cretan gen- 
darmerie (so much for that diplomatic triumph !), the 
trial of Mazhar Bey, and (it is believed) the Armenian 
amnesty. Yet any of these things might give the 
Ambassadors ample ground for action. When will 
they act? 





For once the German Government has made a 
creditable effort to bring the military standard of 
morals more into conformity with civilian opinion. 
Henceforward all disputes affecting the honour of 
the Prussian army (the Bavarian, of course, is under 
its own Government) are to be referred to Councils 
of Honour, from which there is to be an appeal to 
Courts of Honour, subject to further appeals to 
divisional commanding officers, and in the last resort 
to the Emperor himself. It seems to be expected 
that the Councils of Honour will settle almost 
all the cases brought before them, and that the 
intervention of the higher authorities will be 
reduced to a minimum. But when the Court of 
Honour is appealed to, what can it do? Can it 
give satisfaction, or punish the offending party, and 
what is the ultimate sanction of its decisions? It 
was a Court of Honour—whose decision, moreover, 
was sanctioned by the Emperor himself—that com- 
pelled the unfortunate Herr von Kotze to fight a 
succession of duels under pain of dismissal from the 
army ; and yet when, in self-defence, he killed one 
of his opponents, he had to undergo a term of 
imprisonment. In short, the new regulations do 
not eliminate the duels they only tend to make it 
much less frey.t.+ The conception of military 
honour as something which must be defended by the 
sword, if need be, is too firmly fixed in the German 
military mind to be suddenly uprooted; and the 
sentiment which regards the duel as a direct appeal 
to Divine arbitrament may still be too strong, even 
for the Emperor. 





THE Spanish prospects in Cuba are somewhat 
brighter this week—at least if we can trust the 
official intelligence—and the loss, probably through 
treachery, of the filibustering steamer Commodore 
has removed one possible cause of difference with 
the United States. Still, it is clear that the Spanish 
public is awakening to a recognition of the facts of 
the situation. General Weyler is openly denounced 
in the Madrid press as incompetent, and the crop 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 
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of Press prosecutions that has resulted seems very 
likely to bring about a Ministerial crisis. 


SENATOR WoLcotTt’s mission to Europe as the 
accredited agent of a Committee of the United 
States Senate, formed to promote an International 
Bimetallic Conference, is in entire conformity with 
the currency plank of the Republican platform, as 
well as with the Silverite views of the majority of 
the Senate. The composition of that body, be it 
noted, is not likely to be changed very much by the 
Senatorial elections now pending, and Republican 
gains will only involve the substitution of theor- 
etical Bimetallists for thoroughgoing Silverites. 
Moreover, the New York correspondent of the 
Times (a very hostile witness) states that the 
mission has the cordial support of the President- 
elect, who has even drafted a letter recommending 
Senator Wolcott to the diplomatic representatives 
of the United States in Europe. Nothing much is 
likely to come of the mission, and there is something 
to be said for the view that it is a bid for Silverite 
support of the new Tariff Bill, especially in the 
Senate. The Republicans will want all the support 
they can obtain in both Houses unless there is to be 
a prolonged deadlock, ended by a series of “ deals,” 
and accompanied by financial stagnation or panic. 
But the mission is unquestionably a strong one, 
though the force of circumstances making against 
Bimetallism is, we think, stronger at the present 
time, and likely to increase in strength. 





A VERY remarkable tribute 
has been paid to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in recognition of the 
conclusion of his work on his system of synthetic 
philosophy. An address has been presented to him, 
signed by a large number of the most eminent 
scientific men of the day, asking him to consent 
fo sit for his portrait with a view to its being de- 
posited in one of the national collections. The men 
who have signed the address state that, though not 
all agreeing in equal measure with the conclusions 
of Mr. Spencer's work, they are all at one in their 
estimate of the great intellectual powers it ex- 
hibits, and of the immense effect it has produced 
on the history of thought. They continue, “ Nor 
are we less impressed by the high moral qualities 
which have enabled you to concentrate those 
powers for so many years upon a purpose worthy 
of them, and in spite of all obstacles to carry out 
so vast a design.” Mr. Spencer has agreed to the 
proposal contained in this very flattering address, 
and it has been arranged that his portrait shall 
be painted by Mr. Hubert Herkomer. 


LITERATURE, 





GENERAL F. A. WALKER, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, was probably 
the ablest exponent of economics that has been seen 
in our time, while he was certainly in the front rank 
of authorities in the science, in spite of his Bimet- 
allist views. His books on “Money” and “The 
Wages Question” are economic classics, and his last 
work, “International Bimetallism,” may possibly 
take that rank also. He had also been Superin- 
tendent of the Ninth United States Census, Chief 
of the Statistical Bureau of the Treasury, and 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It had been 
intended that he should accompany Senator 
Wolcott in his Bimetallist mission to Europe.— 
Sir Henry Halford had taken a leading part in pro- 
moting the development of rifle shooting in England, 
and was himself one of the best shots of the day.— 
Cardinal San Felice di Acquavella had been Arch- 
bishop of Naples since 1878, and had earned the 
esteem and affection of all classes and parties, 
irrespective of their religious or anti-religious 


OBITUARY. 


cholera epidemic of 1884, and at the time of the 
earthquake in Ischia.—Mr. Robert Harrison had 
been for many years Librarian of the London 
Library, and was the joint author of a well-known 
history of German literature.—Herr Heinrich Giitke, 
Government Secretary in Heligoland till its transfer 
to Germany, was an eminent marine painter and 
ornithologist.—M. Vivien de St. Martin, who would 
have completed his ninety-fifth year in May next, 
had done much for the study of geography and for 
its history. His researches in ancient geography 
were of high importancs, and he had edited a vast 
geographical dictionary and published an important 
history of travel and discovery. 








THE PROBLEM FOR MINISTERS. 


\ TE do not know with what the Cabinet has 

been concerned during the present week, but 
there can be no doubt that the coming Session 
already presents problems of sufficient gravity to 
tax the capacity of the Government to its utmost 
extent. The Education Question stands where it 
did. Whatever else may be ignored during the 
coming Session, that problem will demand con- 
sideration ; and after the fate of Ministers last year 
we cannot be surprised if they find some difficulty in 
approaching the thorny subject from a new point of 
view. There are other matters with which it is ap- 
parent that they will have to deal, prominent among 
these being the question of Employers’ Liability. But 
far more urgent and important than any other subject 
of domestic legislation is that Irish Question which 
has been suddenly sprung upon us under a new 
aspect—the aspect ofthe financial relations of 
Ireland to the rest of the United Kingdom. It 
is upon the way in which Ministers will deal 
with this problem that they are likely to 
be judged when the verdict on the coming 
Session is finally pronounced. The very fact that 
we should be threatened at this time of day and 
under existing circumstances with an Irish Session 
is in itself sufficiently instructive. According to the 
wiseacres, Ireland had been brushed on one side 
after the General Election of 1895, and we were at 
last to be free to devote ourselves to the considera- 
tion of questions affecting other portions of the 
United Kingdom. We wish, and we believe most 
Irishmen will agree with us in wishing, that this 
was a true representation of the case. It cannot 
be satisfactory to any party in this country to find 
that precious time, which might be so well devoted 
to the consideration of pressing questions affecting 
the welfare of England and Scotland, has to be 
given to the discussion of a problem which has 
so often been discussed before. But the Irish 
Sphinx will not gather her rags about her and 
depart. She remains at our gates, and whether 
we like it or not we are bound to deal with the 
question which she continues to put to us. How 
shall we answer it? 

No sensible man will wish to convert the Report 
of the Financial Relations Commission into a mere 
question of party capital. Upon that point all will 
agree absolutely with Mr. Morley. The question 
that has been raised by that report is far too serious 
to be treated from the party point of view. From 
the party point of view, indeed, it can do no possible 
good to either party in the State. It is a problem 
which bristles with difficulties; and those who try 
to grasp it, hoping that in doing so they may secure 
some benefit for their own p<l tical connection, will 
find that they have grasped a two-edged sword. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the cutcome of the Session 
that in a few days will have been began, it is to be 
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the Irish problem will be conducted with temper and 
moderation on all sides, and that men will honestly 
strive to come to some just and reasonable con- 
clusion regarding it rather than to turn it into a 
means of mere partisan advantage. The Report 
itself is not a matter that it is necessary at this 
moment to discuss upon its merits. Probably there 
are very few persons not connected with the recent 
Commission who would be ready to accept that 
Report in its entirety. A great many points are 
left open for consideration before we can express 
either our agreement or our disagreement with the 
conclusions of the Commissioners. It cannot be 
forgotten, for example, that the incidence of taxa- 
tion has unquestionably been changed, so far as 
the United Kingdom is concerned, since Sir William 
Harcourt’s Budget became law. The Report of the 
Commissioners was not only based upon years 
before that Budget was introduced, but upon 
years when Ireland was notoriously in a bad way. 
She is now, if we may trust the ordinary sources 
of information, unusually prosperous, and it 
is highly probable that the experts who gave evi- 
dence before the Commissioners, if they had the 
figures of to-day instead of the figures of five years 
ago to deal with, would come to somewhat different 
conclusions from those which have been published. 
But, whatever may be the merits or the defects of 
the Report, one point with regard to it is clear 
and unmistakable. We cannot ignore it. It is 
the emphatic deliverance of men who, alike from 
their character and their abilities, are entitled 
to speak with confidence on the subject with 
which they deal, and whose conclusions it would 
be ridiculous to treat with contempt. The very 
worst way indeed of treating the Report of the 
Commission is that which the Times has seen fit 
to adopt. To throw doubts upon the good-faith 
of the Commissioners, or upon their capacity, is 
about as wise as to quarrel with the verdict of a jury 
because the judge does not happen to be perfect in 
our own eyes. Bullying is always a | socom 
weapon in politics, and we might have hoped that 
even the Times would have learnt before now that 
the worst way of dealing with an Irishman is to 
attempt to bally him. The Report is before us, and 
to attempt to treat it as non-existent, or to fly to 
first principles for the purpose of refuting its care- 
fully-weighed conclusions, is simply to make our- 
selves ridiculous. We have to deal with a very 
serious matter, serious for England as well as for 
Ireland ; and it will be well if our public men should 
make up their minds as quickly as possible to deal 
with it in a serious fashion. 

How do Ministers propose to treat the Report 
of the Financial Relations Commission? That, 
after all, is the important question of the hour, 
for it is the Government that must deal with 
this question in the first place. Until they have 
done so outsiders must of necessity maintain 
silence. It is only persons who are responsible 
for the administration of the national affairs, and 
who have at their command all the sources of in- 
formation with regard to the many questions raised 
by the Report, who can adequately treat the con- 
clusions that have been submitted to us. We 
trust that the Cabinet has not been so much en- 
grossed in other subjects as to forget to take this 
business into its very serious consideration. Above 
all, we hope that Ministers will not listen to 
the bad advice of some of their friends and treat 
the conclusions of the Commissioners with con- 
tempt. Whether those conclusions be right or 
wrong, they must be faced courageously, and 
treated with adequate completeness and sufficiency. 
So far as the people of Great Britain are concerned, 





it may be said with confidence that, whilst they 
cannot relish the idea of having to take any ad- 
ditional burden upon themselves, they will not 
consciously allow Ireland to continue to suffer any 
real injustice, if that injustice should be proved to 
exist. There is one point of view from which it 
would seem that Ministers are fortunate in the 
moment at which they have to deal with this 
particular problem. We publish on another page 
a contribution from an Irishman, who speaks with 
authority, and who strives to impress upon us the 
fact that almost for the first time in recent history 
we have to deal with a united Ireland. For once 
men of all parties in the sister-country seem 
to have come to the same conclusion and to be 
striving for the same object. The mere fact 
that this unity exists gives Ministers a great op- 
portunity, if they are only equal to it. Thee 
is a double problem to be faced in Ireland, and 
the financial side of that problem is by no means 
the gravest. We wish we could believe that Lord 
Salisbury’s Government would be courageous enough 
and wise enough to take the double problem in hand 
and to strive to solve it in the interests of the 
United Kingdom as a whole. We do not suppose 
that anything would induce the Irish people to 
barter what they regard as their sacred and inalien- 
able rights. But it is not only the right of self- 
government that Irishmen need and ask for; they 
require, in addition, a certain measure of relief, so 
far as their contributions to the Imperial taxation 
are concerned ; and if the Report of the Commission 
is to be trusted, they are justified in demanding that 
relief. Surely it would not be impossible for states- 
men to devise a scheme which should give Lrishmen 
something of what they demand on both sides of 
the Irish problem. Will Ministers have the courage 
and the capacity to grasp their nettle firmly and to 
attempt the solution of this double problem? That, 
after all, is the chief question to be answered during 
the coming Session. 








LORD PENRHYN AND HIS QUARRIES. 





ORD PENRHYN, if he does not mend his ways, 
will do nearly as much harm to his fellow- 
employers of Great Britain as Lord Clanricarde did 
to his fellow-landlords in Ireland. We us2 the 
parallel in a strictly impersonal sense. Lord Pen- 
rhyn is not an absentee, and in other respects is 
free from the deficiencies—to use a mild word— 
which may be charged against the Irish peer. But 
they are both alike in taking up an attitude in 
regard to the rights of property which is ab- 
horrent to the sense of justice of the ordinary 
man. Lord Penrhyn has treated Mr. Ritchie’s 
department as Lord Clanricarde treated Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. He will not allow any 
mere Minister to interfere in his domain. He claims 
the ownership wsque ad celum, and he is ready to 
suffer considerable personal loss rather than yield 
to what he no doubt honestly believes to be un- 
justifiable interference from outside. He would 
rather turn Bethesda into a Loughrea—Western 
Europe can suggest no more appalling picture of 
desolation—than allow a representative of the 
Board of Trade to be present at an interview be- 
tween him and his quarrymen. And he is under 
the impression, as Lord Clanricarde also was, that 
he is fighting the battle of his class, and that if he 
yielded to the suggestion of Sir Courtenay Boyle he 
would set a dangerous example, which might lead to 
the destruction of British trade. 
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All this is merely a form of lunacy. It is the 
megalomania of the individual, to which peers and 
others who live outside the ordinary region of middle- 
class common-sense are specially prone. Lord Pen- 
rhyn has not grasped the elementary fact of modern 
life—that no man nowadays is strong enough, rich 
enough, or great enough, to put himself in the wrong 
with public opinion without suffering for his folly. It 
may be that he has an excellent case on the merits 
against his workmen. Lord Clanricarde’s rents 
were not higher than those of most Connaught 
landlords. The man who puts himself in the 
wrong in trade disputes often errs more from 
an overbearing temper than because he is sub- 
stantially more unjust than his fellows. The 
fortiter in modo may, as we know from other his- 
torical examples, be combined with the suaviter 
in re. For ourselves, we have always been careful 
not to express any unguarded opinion on the merits 
of trade disputes. They are almost invariably com- 
plicated, and cannot be understood without an 
amount of technical and local knowledge which the 
writer in London can seldom possess. It may be 
that the memorial of grievances presented by the 
quarrymen to Lord Penrhyn in August last had in 
it no real substance. But Lord Penrhyn has done 
everything in his power to prevent the average man 
in the street from believing him to be in the right. 
He began by dismissing the committeemen, who 
were the recognised leaders of the workers. These 
committeemen were not interloping agitators from 
a distance interfering in other people’s concerns. 
They were workmen in Lord Penrhyn’s quarries, 
elected by other workmen in the quarries to represent 
them. It is not alleged that in any single case they 
were dismissed for definite individual misconduct. 
They were dismissed for the advice they had given 
to the men by whom they had been elected. The 
Times correspondent at Bangor states, by way of 
justification, that in 1874 the previous Lord Pen- 
rhyn allowed the committeemen then existing to 
possess a power in the management of the quarries 
which proved inconsistent with their profitable work- 
ing. The statement would seem on the face of it 
somewhat exaggerated,and it will probably prove that 
the arrangement which then existed was not very 
different from the arbitration boards which have so 
long worked satisfactorily in many Northern towns. 
But, be that as it may, the statement is surely 
beside the point. An employer in Sheffield might as 
well urge, as a justification for refusing to recognise 
trade unions, that trades unionists did at one time 
in Sheffield commit most unjustifiable outrages. 
The real question is whether the committeemen 
of 1896 were abusing their authority, or whether, on 
the other hand, Lord Penrhyn was not trying to 
fight against that right of combination which is part 
of the privileges of every British citizen. The dis- 
missal of working-men leaders, as such, is an 
extreme step which only very exceptional circum- 
stances can justify. 

This was only the beginning of the Welsh Lord’s 
blunders. He is a member of the House of Lords. 
At the end of last session a Bill for the Conciliation 
of Trade Disputes was passed by the body to which 
he belongs without division, and, we believe, with- 
out debate. If it was so fatal an attack on the 
rights of employers as he would have us believe, 
we may ask why neither he nor any other of his 
fellow-peers took the trouble to read it, to speak 
against it, or to vote against it in their “revising 
chamber.” Indeed, the only substantial opposition 
to the Bill, strangely enough, came from Mr. Pickard 
and other representatives of the Northern miners in 
the House of Commons, who believed that a Govern- 
ment Department was not likely to be equipped 











with men who would take a sympathetic view of 
the grievances of workmen. Lord Penrhyn would 
probably tell us that he never heard of the Bill, or 
that, if he did hear of it, he thought that a Bill with 
so harmless a name, introduced by so excellent a 
Government, could not merit his opposition. So 
much for Lord Penrhyn as a peer. The Bill be- 
came an Act. It is indeed a very innocent Act, the 
mere residuum of the previous measure introduced 
by Mr. Bryce. It does not give the Board of Trade 
any power to interfere, unless on the application of 
one party to the dispute, or any power to settle the dis- 
pute without the consent of both. It only allows the 
Board to come in as a peace-maker and endeavour to 
bring the parties together. Under the powers of the 
Act, Sir Courtenay Boyle tried to arrange a meeting 
between Lord Penrhyn and his men. This, Lord 
Penrhyn has evaded with the most astonishing 
persistency. He would not allow any of the dis- 
missed leaders to be present. The men were 
induced by the Board to consent, provided an 
impartial outsider selected by the Board were 
present to see fair play. Lord Penrhyn declared 
that this would “establish a precedent for out- 
side interference with the management of his 
private affairs.’ The contention was prepos- 
terous. The precedent and authority for out- 
side interference was in the Act of Parliament, 
for which Lord Penrhyn, like other legislators, was 
responsible. But neither the men nor the Board 
pressed the matter; they would be content if they 
were allowed to have an interpreter and a shorthand 
writer of their own choice. This was surely the 
least that was necessary, if the interview was to lead 
to any good result.° The men talk Welsh; Lord 
Penrhyn talks English; the men wished to be sure 
that Lord Penvhyn understood them and they him. 
They further wished to have an accurate record of 
the proceedings. It may be suggested that possibly 
an insidious agitator—Mr. Lloyd-George, for example 
— might have been introduced as an interpreter 
to confound the simple peer by his subtleties. 
But the men, being prepared for this objection, had 
agreed to submit the names of interpreter and short- 
hand writer for their employer's approval. Lord 
Penrhyn replied by saying that he would be glad 
to consent if both interpreter and shorthand writer 
were chosen from among the men themselves. The 
idea of an expert shorthand writer working in a 
quarry did not apparently strike him as ludicrous. 
Most peeple understand by an interview an oppor- 
tunity for the interchange of ideas. To Lord 
Penrhyn it seems to denote some hours spent in 
lecturing his workmen on his own importance in a 
language’ they do not understand. Naturally, the 
Board of Trade has ceased to try to conciliate him. 
He has replied to their last letter by shutting up 
his quarries for an indefinite period. He hugs his 
slates, and dog-in-the-manger-like is happy even 
though he lose a large annual income. 

Luckily, comparatively few employers are so 
stupid or so conceited as Lord Penrhyn seems to 
be. We would hope, therefore, that the subscrip- 
tions, which ought to pour in freely to the aid of the 
quarrymen, followed by the inevitable loss of profit, 
will sufficiently ae | him without any necessity 
arising for further legislative interference. There 
are other slate quarries to roof our houses for us, 
while we trust there are no other workmen who will 
work for Lord Penrhyn. But it cannot be denied 
that the circumstances are so peculiar as to render it 
possible that further action may be required. Welsh- 
speaking slate-quarrymen have not quite that mobility 
which both capital and labour are supposed by econo- 
mists to possess. Lord Penrhyn holds, not a factory 
built out of his own capital, but a natural deposit of 
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extren.e, and of its kind unequalled, value. Mr. T, 
W. Russell demanded the compulsory expropriation 
of Lord Clanricarde, and the Government may be 
forced to consider the compulsory expropriation of 
Lord Penrhyn. But we should guard against one 
exaggeration. It does not in the least follow that 
the Board of Trade interference has been useless 
because it has not secured peace, or that, having 
gone so far, it ought for that reason alone to 
go farther. The virtue of the recent Act, for 
which the country has really to thank Mr. Bryce, 
lies largely in its moderation. The man who refuses 
to talk matters over before he fights is sure of 
universal condemnation. In holding him up to 
public condemnation the Government department 
may feel perfectly safe. But it is another matter 
for Government to enforce its decision on an un- 
willing party to a trade dispute. In the last resort 
the only way of dealing with a recalcitrant employer 
would be by buying him out and running his con- 
cern, while (if we dismiss imprisonment as im- 
practicable against either party) there is really no 
way of making a recalcitrant workman work. Hard 
cases make bad law, and we must not allow our- 
selves to be tempted by the example of Lord Penrhyn 
into general principles which are impracticable. 








THE INDIAN FAMINE, 





ORD GEORGE HAMILTON was made Secretary 

of State for India in the summer of 1895 to 
secure the Lancashire vote at the General Election. 
It was a scandalous job on Lord Salisbury’s part, 
for Lord George’s speech on the Indian Cotton 
Duties was quite enough to disqualify him for taking 
any part in the government of India, even if he had 
possessed, as he did not, the requisite intellectual 
powers. In his immediate object the Prime Minister 
succeeded, and Lancashire Liberalism suffered a 
severe defeat; but the cost to Indian Administra- 
tion, of which Lord Salisbury never thought, was 
serious. The St. James’s Gazette published on Tues- 
day the report of an interview with Lord George 
Hamilton’s private secretary, which was, of course, 
held under the sanction of Lord George, and which 
shows quite clearly one of two things. Either the 
Secretary for India publishes an important letter 
one day and repudiates it the next, or he is unable 
to express in writing what he means. Lord George 
Hamilton is welcome to make his choice between these 
alternatives ; but whichever he adopts shows him to 
be unfit for his post. It was known to the British 
public so long ago as last October that serious scarcity 
was imminent in the North-West Provinces of 
India. Benevolent persons wished to subscribe, and 
the Lord Mayor was asked (the present Lord 
Mayor) to open a Mansion House Fund. But the 
old independence of the City is no more. The Lord 
Mayor does not now think it beneath him to play 
the part of a Government hack, and he would do 
nothing without the leave of the India Office. That 
leave the India Office refused to give. Official 
optimism belittled the reports. The area of dis- 
tress had been exaggerated. The Indian Government 
were doing all that was wanted, and rather more. 
Help from outside would only bamper their work, 
and so on, and so forth. We all know the style. We 
have seen it again and again. It is a good deal 
older than the India Office. It is as @ld as red tape 
itself. Meanwhile the scarcity grew more intense, 
the danger of wholesale starvation increased, and 
more than half a million natives were re- 
duced to destitution. A number of Indian gen- 
tlemen resident in London, presuming to think 








that they knew something about India, went to 
the Lord Mayor and implored him to become 
the channel of public charity for their unfortunate 
countrymen. But the wires were not pulled from 
Downing Street, and therefore the puppet of the 
Mansion House could not move. Then the Secre- 
tary of State addressed to Lord Kinnaird a letter 
which laid down, or appeared to lay down, a curious 
jumble of conflicting propositions. First, it would 
have been wrong to appeal for subscriptions before 
finding out whether the cold weather brought rain. 
Secondly, rain had fallen, and therefore there was 
the less reason for relief. Thirdly, charitable con- 
tributions had nothing to do with the expenditure 
of the Government. Fourthly, they might inter- 
fere with it. Fifthly, it was not true that the 
Government had discouraged intending subscribers. 

If the subject were not so melancholy, this letter 
would deserve a choice niche in the absurdities of 
officialdom. The kettle which had never been 
borrowed, which had been returned, which had never 
been broken, which had been mended, and which 
was broken before, is nothing to the logical position 
of Lord George Hamilton. He gives reasons for 
having done what he denies that he did, and against 
doing what he promises to do. His private secre- 
tary, however, who has opportunities denied to the 
public, knows, or professes to know, the mind of his 
chief, and an odd sort of mind it must be, 
“Nothing,” it seems, “is further from his desire 
than to discourage a Famine Fund.”’ But surely, 
even in the mysterious regions of official life, there 
ought to be some relation between desire and 
performance. Even Lord George Hamilton, who 
is not devoid of assurance, will not deny that 
but for him a Famine Fund would have been 
raised before Christmas. He does, indeed, “ demur” 
to Lord Kinnaird’s statement that “the action of 
Government has largely stopped the flow of charit- 
able aid.” But a careful study of an epistle more 
difficult to interpret than an Egyptian a 
to decipher suggests a possible meaning of these 
words not altogether inconsistent with ordinary 
veracity. Lord George Hamilton, who is not, to 
put it mildly, a master of English, may have in- 
tended to assert simply that the money would be 
forthcoming when it was wanted, and therefore 
could not be said to have been “stopped.” We 
doubt whether the First Lord of the Treasury 
would make himself responsible for the meta- 
physics of his colleague. But the plain Eng- 
lish of it all is that Lord George Hamilton 
wished to postpone, and not to prevent, the 
creation of a Relief Fund. “I have not said,” 
he wrote to Lord Kinnaird on New Year’s Day, 
“that the famine and [sic] scarcity now prevailing 
in India do not warrant an appeal to the public, 
nor have I used any words capable of such inter- 
pretation.” This sentence is, of course, equivocal. 
If the word “immediate ”’ were inserted before the 
word “appeal,” the ambiguity would be removed. 
But then the assertion would be untrue. Is it 
rational, is it decent, for a Secretary of State to 
quibble—we had almost said to shuffle—in dis- 
cussing so grave a matter as an Indian famine ? 
A logic-chopping undergraduate, proud of his first 
introduction to the syllogism, might think this kind 
of thing very smart and clever. Lord George 
Hamilton has been nearly thirty years in Parlia- 
ment, and ought to be ashamed of himself. 

Lord George Hamilton would do well in future, 
or, at least, would do less badly, if he employed his 
private secretary to write his letters. For the 
private secretary can express himself in intelligible 
English. The excuse is that the fund can only be 
administered by the Indian Government, and that 
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the Indian Government are not ready to administer 
it. Assuming both these allegations to be accurate 
they reflect very little credit upon the Government 
of India. But it is not quite fair to take for granted 
that the Viceroy and his Council are in fault. The 
Secretary of State for India is supreme. He is 
responsible to Parliament, and he can overrule 
the Viceroy. It may be, of course, that in this 
instance he relies entirely upon Lord Elgin. But 
it also may be that he has taken the matter into 
his own hands. Moreover, if the Government of 
India were too slow in their operations, it would 
be the duty of the Government at home to quicken 
their pace. Mr. Baynes, the Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, told a representative of the Daily 
News on Tuesday that he was utterly unable to 
account for the behaviour of the India Office. Mr. 
Baynes does not speak without book. His Society 
has nearly two hundred stations in India, and most 
of them are either in Bengal or in the North-West 
Provinces. The missionaries, who, as he says, have 
no motive for exaggeration, declare that the rain 
has been utterly insufficient, and that the prospect is 
even more threatening thanit wasin1877. Nor does 
Lord George Hamilton’s private secretary say other- 
wise. So far from pretending that no appeal to the 
public will be required, he emphatically declares 
that such an appeal must be made, and very soon. 
But if there be a case where the old Latin proverb 
applies, and where he gives twice who gives quickly, it 
is the case of a famine. When Parliament meets, the 
action of the India Office, as distinguished from the 
language of Lord George Hamilton, may conceivably 
be justified. But at present, as Mr. Maclean, the 
Tory Member for Cardiff, pointed out in Tuesday’s 
Times, it looks as if the two Governments between 
them had blundered very badly; and not the least 
unsatisfactory part of the proceedings is the rebuff 
directed from the India Office through the Lord 
Mayor to her Majesty’s Indian subjects in this 
country. 








THE CALM IN FRANCE. 

AST spring it seemed as if France were at the 
L opening of a new and dangerous political 
agitation—an agitation directed to ends which 
English Liberals could not but regard as entirely 
excellent in the abstract, but full of incidental risks 
and possibly pregnant with disaster even for the 
Republic itself. The Bourgeois Ministry which un- 
expectedly came into power in the autumn of 1895 
had shown remarkable tactical ability and developed 
unexpected Parliamentary strength. It had tamed 
and disciplined the Socialists; it had put forward a 
definite and, on the whole, a creditable Radical pro- 
gramme; and it had gone far towards breaking up 
‘Republican concentration,” and so securing that 
division of the political world into Moderates and 
Radicals which French Parliamentarians have so 
long hoped to see effected as the basis of durable 
party Governments. It had finally come into 
collision with the Senate, and that body had suc- 


ceeded last May in forcing it to resign. In the 
result, the present Ministry was formed. Nobody 


expected that it would last long, though it appealed 
both by its composition and its programme to that 
raral democracy which, now that municipal gov- 
ernment has taught it something about practical 

lities, has proved itself the safeguard of the 
Repablic. The agitation against the Senate and 
in fayour of a revision of the Constitution and 
® comprehensive and progressive income - tax 
was vigorously kept up by the late Premier, M. 





Bourgeois, and by M. Doumer, his Minister of 
Finance. But they soon found it necessary to 
repudiate the charge of Socialism, which clung to 
them from their late association with the Socialists 
and from the possibilities involved in their income- 
tax scheme. Then the Socialists fell away, and the 
two ex-Ministers, though they perambulated the 
country with an energy and persistence quite novel 
in French political warfare, seemed to meet with no 
adequate a Bye-elections, too, indicated no 
strong set of opinion in favour of revision or the 
income-tax. Within the last fortnight, M. Doumer 
astonished his political friends by definitely giving 
up the game and accepting the governorship of 
Indo-China. The appointment of an advanced 
Radical to the post is not without precedent, but his 
acceptance of the appointment proved a very severe 
shock to the Radical Republicans and the Socialists. 
Finally, the triennial elections to the Senate last 
Sunday, which affected one-third of the seats in that 
body, besides some casual vacancies—in all ninety- 
seven—have given no indication that the new 
Radicalism of the late Ministry has made any sub- 
stantial progress in the country at all. The Radical 
Press, indeed, expresses great satisfaction at the 
results; but it is content with very small things. 
M. Constans, the ex-Minister, the vanquisher of 
Boulanger, the béte noire of every Revisionist, and 
the standing target for the foulest Socialist abuse, 
is indeed defeated in the Haute Garonne, which 
includes Toulouse, as is M. Hébrard of the Temps, 
a representative Moderate organ. But Toulouse is 
a Radical place, and the defeat of M. Constans is 
the result of an ingenious electoral manceuvre. The 
Radicals and Socialists claim a gain of fourteen 
seats, though there is some question still as to the 
precise number; but the gains are chiefly at the 
expense of the irreconcilable Monarchists, and are 
due in some cases to Monarchist abstention. More- 
over, an examination of the declarations of the 
successful candidates before the election shows that 
they did not all go to the same lengths as their 
leaders. The statements given vary greatly; the most 
favourable to the Radicals that we have seen is as fol- 
lows :—Thirteen declared definitely for a Progressive 
income-tax, while forty-eight are against it; fourteen 
declared in general terms for constitutional revision, 
while forty-seven opposed it; while on the question 
of a reform in the mode of electing Senators 
—the question which M. Bourgeois put in the 
forefront of his programme—only three Senators 
declared in favour of it, while forty-five expressly 
rejected it. It is clear that M. Bourgeois cannot 
take much comfort from these figures. Of course, 
the Senate is elected by a peculiar and restricted 
suffrage, but the electors themselves are elected by 
the people, and we cannot suppose they altogether 
misrepresent the popular will. Local questions, no 
doubt, count for much both in their own election 
and in that of the Senators. But if M. Bourgeois 
had produced any real impressions, they could hardly 
fail to reflect it now. 

We may, on the whole, be permitted to regret 
the failure of a movement which would have 
improved the Constitution and the system of taxa- 
tion alike. But it was full of incidental dangers, 
and we are not sure that it was opportune. The 
French people, we think, recognise that a period of 
rest is requisite after the constant agitations of the 
last few years. The Boulangist agitation, the 
Panama scandals, the recurrent instability of 
Ministries, the constant Socialist agitation at 
Carmaux and elsewhere, have produced a distaste 
for political activity which reflects itself in 
the repeated deprecations of “sterile warfare” 
about Clericalism and Monarchism, and has now 
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found expression in the inertia which tolerates 
the Méline Ministry. That Ministry poses as the 
friend of the agriculturists. It is not impossible 
that the debate shortly to be initiated by the 
Socialists may be the beginning of disillusionment 
on that head. But for the present, Protectionist as 
the Ministry is, it cannot be said to be doing much 
harm. There is plenty of useful work before the 
Chamber; and the elections at any rate show that 
the Republic is becoming more and more stable. 
France requires rest, and she is taking it. Mean- 
while, a Ministry which professes to rest on the 
support of the peasantry is at least less likely to be 
alarmist and extravagant than a Ministry so con- 
spicuously ignorant of foreign politics as was that 
of M. Bourgeois, and containing a naval alarmist like 
M. Lockroy. 
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N R. RHODES'S triumphal procession through 

South Africa, and the ill-feeling excited 
thereby in the Transvaal, have naturally had a some- 
what depressing effect upon the South African 
market; while the delay of the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople in coming to any kind of an 
agreement has generally checked business. The 
delay in settling the Cuban Question is also de- 
terring people from engaging in new enterprises. 
On the other hand, trade is exceedingly active, 
and everything points to continued improvement, 
if peace is maintained. Even in the United States 
there are, at last, distinct signs of improvement. 
It was expected by many rash people that as 
soon as the elections were over there would be 
& great outburst of activity. When, on the con- 
trary, it was found that, week after week, the 
public abstained from speculation, and the railway 
traffic returns remained unsatisfactory, there was 
much unnecessary disappointment. In sober truth, 
the progress made is very satisfactory. No one 
who knew the facts could have expected a very 
rapid revival. There is very much still to be done, 
and there are many difficult questions still to be 
solved, and a sudden improvement, therefore, would 
have meant speculation pure and simple. The con- 
dition of India has attracted anxious attention. 
True, rain has fallen in most of the affected districts, 
and it is admitted that much good has been done. 
Though, of course, more rain is required, still there 
is greater hope entertained now for the growing crops. 
On the other hand, the plague in Bombay is causing 
great mortality and has excited a panic amongst 
the natives. No doubt, the figures published of 
the exodus from the city are exaggerated, but 
that the native workpeople are flying in great 
numbers cannot be disputed. Merchants from up 
country, too, are keeping away from the city, and the 
result is that the import trade of Bombayis paralysed. 
The plague unfortunately has extended to Kurrachee, 
and it is feared that it will spread in other direc- 
tions. Plague, great scarcity, possible famine, must 
necessarily cause great distress and throw trade out of 
gear. Unfortunately, too, the Money Market is 
exceedingly stringent in all the great towns, and the 
Government has, as yet, given no sign that it is 
fully awake to its responsibilities. Owing to all 
these causes, business is rather restricted in the City, 
while, as already said, the general trade of the 
country is undoubtedly improving, and improvement 
can be noticed also in many Continental countries, in 
South America, and the United States. During the 
second half of Decemberlargesumsthathad previously 
been lent in theopen market in London were called in, 
and consequently bill brokers and discount houses 
had to borrow on an unusual scale from the Bank of 
England. The loans thus obtained are now falling 
due, and the repayment has been displacing money 
and causing somewhat temporary inconvenience, and 











again has checked business in the City; but it is 
only a temporary influence, and will soon pass away. 
The Silver Market is very quiet; and the India 
Council is still unable to sell its drafts. It offered 
for tender on Wednesday forty lacs and only dis- 
posed of five; but it has evidently held out for too 
high a price, and doubtless in a week or two the 
demand will increase. 

There has been a temporary decline during the 
week in high-class securities generally, including 
home railway stocks, but fluctuations of the kind 
will occur from time to time. All the same, the ten- 
dency is towards higher prices, because as yet the 
general public is not inclined to invest largely in 
foreign countries. Upon Continental Bourses there 
has been a recovery in foreign Government bonds, 
notably in Spanish. It seems to be believed in 
France that the Spanish Government is really 
intent upon coming to an arrangement with the 
United States. The American market has been 
slightly more active, but as yet it is to be hoped 
there will be no great speculation. Early in the 
week the South African market was weak, but 
now that Mr. Rhodes has actually sailed for 
home it is hoped that ihe anger of the Boers 
will pass away, and that the work of bring- 
ing about better relations between British and 
Boers will be resumed ; in consequence, the market 
is somewhat stronger. Argentine securities con- 
tinue to improve, but there has been a fall of 
Uruguayan, because of the apprehension of political 
disturbances. There is no doubt that there is much 
discontent in the republic, but the Government 
appears to be strong enough to maintain its 
authority. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The Honours List yesterday was 

much longer than it generally ison New Year's 
Day, and this is the more surprising inasmuch as 
everybody knows that the coming year will bring 
with it a very large addition to the usual Birthday 
Gazette. But length was not the only special char- 
acteristic of yesterday's list. There never was a 
similar list in which so many unfamiliar names 
appeared. This by no means implies that, the list did 
not represent the full amount of merit, for, happily, 
merit and notoriety are not synonymous. But it 
certainly emphasised the need for some simple 
statement setting forth the grounds upon which the 
titles or decorations were bestowed. How necessary 
this step is may be gathered from the curious 
confusion that has arisen as to the identity of one of 
the new knights. Similar confusion has happened 
more than once in the past, and it certainly indicates 
the need of a more complete description of a man 
hitherto unknown to fame than the mere mention of 
his name. 

The speech of President Faure yesterday is 
generally regarded as indicating that the peace of 
the world is not likely to be disturbed during 1897. 
There is, indeed, one excellent reason for believing 
that this will be the case. Last year the coronation 
of the Czar interposed an impassable obstacle in the 
way of those statesmen who were bent upon pursuing 
a warlike course. This year the Queen's “ diamond 
jubilee” will have a similar effect. Possibly reasons 
merely personal to a Sovereign might not weigh 
with the statesmen at the head of Republican 
Governments; but everybody knows that neither 
the German Emperor nor the Czar would counten- 
ance any policy that might have the effect of 
marring the great public festivities to which this 
country is looking forward in June next. Family 
ties may not in the long run shape the policy of 
great States, but they do affect that policy so far as 
time and circumstance are concerned. Emperors 
are, after all, gentlemen, and they are almost 
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morbidly anxious to show personal courtesy to their 
august relatives. Even, therefore, if Germany or 
Russia had a serious cause of quarrel with Great 
Britain—which, happily, is not the case—they would 
let their resentment slumber during 1897. As for 
France, the most notable feature in the political 
situation is the evidence which has been afforded of 
a distinct improvement in the relations between that 
country and ourselves. This is as it should be. 

Sunday.—I see that one of the Sunday news- 
papers draws attention to the fact that Mr. Charles 
Villiers celebrates to-day his ninety-fifth birthday. 
Even in this day of wonderful old men Mr. Villiers 
beats the record. It is true that he has long ceased 
to take any part in public life, but his mind is 
as active as ever, and it is only a month or two since 
I last saw him dining at one of his clubs, and appar- 
ently in the full enjoyment of all his faculties. The 
fidelity of Wolverhampton to its distinguished 
representative is one of the most creditable in- 
cidents in our political life. Mrs. Gladstone, who 
shares the fame and glory of her great husband, cele- 
brates her birthday on Wednesday, and it is pleasant 
to know that she is in better health just now than 
for some time past. We of the younger generation— 
mere boys of fifty or sixty—can only regard with 
wonder and admiration the perennial youth of these 
illustrious veterans. 

Monday.—The feeling with regard to the speeches 
of Mr. Rhodes is becoming very strong, even in 
quarters that have been hitherto friendly to him. 
It is clear that his theatrical performances at the 
Cape are doing him far more barm than the attacks 
of his enemies, and are shaking the confidence 
hitherto reposed in his judgment and good-sense. 
That he is doing what he can to aggravate our 
difficulties with the Transvaal is clear. Nobody 
can be surprised at the indignation of President 
Kruger and his friends. Nor can the Government 
at home fail to recognise the fact that he is de- 
liberately embarrassing its action. Upon the whole, 
Mr. Rhodes has fallen at least fifty per cent. in the 
general esteem of his fellow-countrymen during the 
last few days. 

I am glad to see that the Daily News administers 
a well-merited rebuke to the Spectator for its treat- 
ment of Lord Rosebery. There was a time when 
the judgments of the Spectator were always received 
with the respect due to a transparent honesty. 
But of late there have been some signs that a 
change has come over that journal, and not a 
change for the better. The rancorous hostility 
with which it has pursued Lord Rosebery suggests 
that upon this subject it finds its inspiration in 
Truth. It has now adopted as evidence against 
the ex-Premier a statement emanating from his 
bitterest enemies, for which there is not only no 
evidence, but which it would be impossible either 
to prove or disprove unless someone was to 
break the oath of secrecy imposed upon all members 
of the Queen's Cabinets. The story represents that 
Lord Rosebery opposed Sir William Harcourt’s 
famous Budget when it was under consideration in 
the Cabinet! Surely the Spectator knows that, if 
this story were true, it could only have become 
public through a disgraceful breach of good-faith on 
the part of some member of Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet. 
It is difficult to believe that any Cabinet Minister has 
been guilty of this breach of good-faith; and I can 
only conclude that the story is a malicious invention, 
which the Spectator has adopted in a moment of 
heedlessness. As for the tale itself, whilst it cannot 
be controverted authoritatively by anyone who was 
not a member of the last Cabinet, there are circum- 
stances known to most persons which stamp it as a 
falsehood. When political intriguers find them- 
selves compelled to stoop to weapons of this descrip- 
tion in order to gratify their personal resentments, 
they must feel that their cause is indeed in a bad 
way. 

The announcement to-day that a Council of State 
is to be formed in Russia for the purpose of relieving 
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the Czar of some of the duties of his high office is 
interpreted by those who know Russia best as a 
proof that the young Emperor is not found to be 
strong enough for the position he holds. Indeed, 
there are some who regard it as being virtually his 
deposition so far as the matters of supreme import- 
ance connected with the State are concerned. With- 
out subscribing to this doctrine, I cannot deny that 
the change in Russian institutions which is fore- 
shadowed by the gossip of St. Petersburg is one of 
far-reaching importance, and may have consequences 
that are at present very dimly foreseen. 

Tuesday.—The Russian ultimatum addressed to 
the Sultan on the question of his finances may 
possibly be the first sign of the new “ Concert of 
Europe" and the real beginning of the end in 
Turkey. Even Abdul Hamid cannot get on without 
money, and he has already exhausted all the possible 
means of increasing hisrevenue by legitimate methods. 
Now that Russia has put her hand upon the purse- 
strings, and has given him this solemn warning 
of his financial incapacity, he must find himself in 
sore straits. The wretched creature is for the 
moment in the merciful mood. He is letting out 
some of his Armenian captives, and he has not 
ordered a massacre for several weeks. But there 
is no glimmer of light in the prospect so long as 
he remains on the throne. His removal from power 
is the one way by which there is any chance of 
salvation for Turkey. 

I suppose that we shall have a loud outery about 
the proposal for the building of a new yacht for the 
Queen. It is difficult to understand why there 
should be any objection to the proposal. We have 
a Sovereign for whom all her subjects entertain a 
warm feeling of loyalty, and there can be no reason- 
able person who does not desire that she shall be sur- 
rounded by those appurtenances and conveniences 
which harmonise with the grandeur of her position. 
The present Royal Yacht, as everybody knows, is 
quite out of date, There are many finer yachts in the 
hands of private owners both here and in America, 
and the yachts of the Czar and the German Emperor 
are incomparably superior to the antiquated Victoria 
and Albert. It does not seem fitting that this state 
of things should be allowed to continue—especially in 
these days, when we are doing so much to make it 
clear to the world at large that we mean to remain 
sovereign of the seas. No doubt the new yacht for 
her Majesty's use will cost a good deal of money ; but 
if economies are to be effected in order to provide 
the required sum, it will be easy to find room for 
them without trenching upon the Queen's comfort 
or dignity when travelling by sea. 

Wednesday.—Preparations are being made at 
Westminster for the reassembling of Parliament on 
the 19th inst. No structural alterations, it is an- 
nounced, have been made in the building during the 
recess ; and the only change that will be perceptible 
to visitors will be the removal of Mr. Gilbert’s un- 
fortunate statue of Mr. Bright from its pedestal in 
the Central Lobby. The removal was necessitated 
by the strong Zeeling which was aroused by that 
most remarkable work of art. Mr. Gilbert is a man 
of genius; but his genius is more apparent in 
his treatment of the precious metals than in any- 
thing he has done in marble. His statue was an 
admitted failure, so far as it purported to be a 
representation of Mr. Bright, and its removal was 
accordingly necessary. But I learn with great 
astonishment that, having got rid of this statue of 
the great orator, the Chief Commissioner of Works 
does not propose to allow any statue of Mr. Bright 
to be placed in the lobby. Mr. Bright’s family 
offered to bear the whole cost of a replica of the 
fine statue of the statesman which stands at 
Birmingham, provided Mr. Gilbert’s statue were 
abolished. But their offer has either been rejected 
or put on one side, and the result is that the 
blundering of the committee which entrusted the 
preparation of the statue to Mr. Gilbert is ap- 
parently to prevent any memorial of Mr. Bright 
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being placed in the building of which he was so long 
a foremost ornament. It is difficult to believe that 
Mr. Bright's friends in the House of Commons will 
acquiesce silently in this very extraordinary decision 
on the part of the Chief Commissioner of Works. 

Thursday.—Mr. Zadouroff, the donor of the 
memorial window at Hawarden Church which was 
unveiled with so touching a ceremonial yesterday, 
is a Russian-Armenian merchant, who has acquired 
a vast fortune through his connection with the 
petroleum wells of the Baku districts. Some two 
years ago he entertained a number of the English 
friends of Armenia at dinner ‘at the Savoy Hotel, as 
a means of expressing his gratitude to this country 
for the interest it has shown in the Armenian 
Question. Thougha man of exceptional intelligence, 
he does not speak a word of English. Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech to the Armenian deputation yesterday was 
full of vigour, and expressed sentiments that are uni- 
versal in the breasts of Englishmen. It was noticeable, 
however, that whilst it shows just as much zeal on 
behalf of the great cause of humanity as was dis- 
played in his speech at Liverpool, the policy it 
advocated—so far as it can be said to have advocated 
a policy—did not differ in any material point from 
that of Lord Rosebery. Despite Mr. George Russell's 
confidences with his interviewer of the Westminster 
Gazette, it is tolerably certain that if the Liberal 
party were to be polled, man by man, on the 
Armenian Question, only a fractional percentage 
would be found voting in opposition to the policy 
of the ex-Premier. 

I hear very encouraging accounts of the pros- 
pects of the Liberal candidates both in Cleveland 
and Forfarshire. It would, of course, be a mistake 
to feel anything like over-confidence; but the ex- 
perts in electioneering are all agreed that the 
prospects of Liberalism in both constituencies are 
exceedingly bright. 

Friday.—The speech of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
at Clifton last night is one of the most important 
utterances of the recess. Sir Michael is now recog- 
nised by all competent persons as the “strong 
man” of the Treasury bench in the House of 
Commons. He has not Mr. Chamberlain’s sharpness 
in debate, but his knowledge alike of men and 
affairs infinitely surpasses that of the Colonial 
Secretary, and good Tories rejoice exceedingly that 
they have at least one man of their own side who 
can hold his own against the aggressive gentleman 
from Birmingham. All this gives the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a special place in the esteem of 
politicians of both parties, and his speeches are now 
read with the kind of interest which is inspired 
by the utterances of men who are not only behind 
the scenes, but who have the power of realising their 
own opinions. 

The favourable report on Lord Rosebery’s con- 
dition issued this morning will be a great relief 
to his friends. Like other victims of the influenza 
epidemic, he shows a tendency to relapses of that 
complaint. Happily, however, each recurrent attack 
seems weaker than the preceding one, and there 
is no reason to doubt that in course of time he will 
be able completely to shake off this weakness. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY IN 
CONTEMPORARY IRELAND. 





HE Protestant Archbishop of Dublin said at 
the Dublin Mansion House last week that 
there was a far greater cleavage between parties 
in England than there is now in Ireland. Coming 
from amid the apparent chaos of Irish politics, this 
is a strange statement; but it is true, and true in 
the sense meant by the Archbishop, who alluded to 
all Irish parties—Unionist and Nationalist. If this 
blending process were an isolated symptom, produced 
only by the Report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission, having no deeper or more respectable origin 











than the common desire to grab something, which the 
Times says always unites Irishmen, it would be a 
far less interesting phenomenon than it is, and there 
would be more intelligence in the attitude of the 
Times in face of it. But the plant is not a fungus 
of a night; it has a root. The Report of the 
Financial Relations Commission has but served to 
force it into sudden bloom, as it were, so that all 
can see it. Those whose vision is not restricted 
to the obvious have seen it growing for some years 
past. Six months ago another Report, that of the 
Recess Committee, also brought it under public 
notice, and the Press of the three kingdoms, in- 
cluding the Times, wondered at it then. All those 
remarkable gatherings, at which lord-lieutenants 
of counties, Protestant archbishops, and Ulster 
business-men, take common ground with Nationalists, 
at which peers talk of the Boston tea-chests and 
allusions are made to Charlemont and the Volun- 
teers, are but the efflorescence of a genuine and 
slowly matured product of history and legislation. 
We are indeed in presence of one of the most fateful 
turning-points of Ireland’s career. The “ inconstant 
sea-nymph” to whom the Pope wedded England 
“with a ring” (as Sir John Davis has it), and who at 
least cannot be reproached with being uninteresting, 
is providing her consort with another surprise; and 
that it is a surprise (here is the tragedy of the 
comedy) is the fault not of her inconstancy but of 
his density. 

People have given up explaining this agitation, 
which, it is now obvious, includes the whole of the 
elements of the ascendancy class, by speaking of 
“a knot of disappointed Irish landlords anxious 
to stab a Unionist Government in the back” out 
of revenge for Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Land Bill. 
Still, this way of putting it was a rather suggestive 
one. It was like accounting for a revolution by 
saying that the mob were angry because they lacked 
bread. The disappointment—or, rather, disillusion 
and chagrin—of the Irish landlords has certainly 
a good deal to do with the present situation. 
Another thing which has been said is that the 
patriotic language of certain Peers is due to an 
ambition to figure as popular leaders. This, too, 
though an inadequate is a significant remark. 
Disillusion and ambition—disillusion in regard to 
things on which their hearts and faith were set 
in an old order which they have seen pulled down 
about their ears, ambition in regard to possibilities 
in the new order which they see taking its place 
—these, when all is said, are perhaps the keynotes 
of the present spirit of what used to be the Irish 
Ascendancy. 

The historical fact, not yet generally appreciated, 
which this situation will help to advertise, is the 
effect of the legislation of the past seventy years 
on the position of the “ English garrison” in Ireland. 
Hitherto during this century, the idea of the ascend- 
ancy class throwing in its lot with the Irish people 
at large has been the generous dream of enthusiasts 
who did not think—or, at least, who did not realise— 
what ascendancy meant. From the very beginning 
of the English connection, when Henry II. estab- 
lished his military colony in the Pale, until the 
other day, the system of government in Ireland has 
rested on the system of Ascendancy ; and Ascendancy 
meant special privileges and emoluments, the reward 
of a dominant party maintained to keep the rest of 
the country down, and special disabilities for the 
classes kept down. Between the land-holding and 
Protestant classes in Ireland and the rest of the 
people there has thus existed the strongest of 
dividing barriers in human society—the barrier of 
antagonistic interests. The pregnant fact, which 
has come upon us almost unawares, is that the 
barrier, which has weathered seven stormy cen- 
turies, has at length been almost entirely broken 
down. And this work the “English garrison” 
have seen done by English Governments—Tory 
and Liberal Governments alike, driven on before the 
spirit of a democratic age. Catholic Emancipation, 
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the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, the Educa- 
tion Acts, the Franchise Acts of 1876 and 1885, the 
series of Land Acts from 1870 to 1896—we have 
seen these measures come, and to-day we are about 
to witness some of their results. This great, this 
mighty chapter of legislation must leave its visible 
mark. Its influences, working in multifarious ways, 
crossing and re-crossing and intertwining, have been 
changing the very texture of Irish social life 
beneath a surface of things which, after many cen- 
turies, we are about to cee sloughed like an old skin. 

The privileges, to defend which they fought 
against the various efforts of the majority of the 
Irish people to obtain justice and civil equality 
throughout the century, the “ Garrison” have seen 
withdrawn from them by Government after Govern- 
ment. What have they left? There remains only the 
Castle; the husk, the machine—the obsolete and uni- 
versally discredited machine of the political privi- 
leges of which the religious and territorial privileges 
were the basis. Broadly speaking, the “ Garrison” 
has now no ascendancy left to defend, and is, in 
consequence, a “ garrison” no longer. The classes who 
used to wear that invidious name have now no in- 
terest which they do not share in common with the 
majority of their countrymen. They have perhaps, 
moreover—rather late—learned the bitter lesson that 
all Governments in this day of popular franchises, 
when the bases of power have been shifting in Eng- 
land as well as Ireland, are equally ready to bow 
to the will of the voting majority, no matter at 
whose expense. 

Henceforth the natural political interest of these 
classes is not otherwise than in joining frankly in 
the movements of the people for the material, social, 
and political development of their common country. 
Those who understand the Irish people know how 
such co-operation would be welcomed. Indeed, these 
classes would be sure of the leading place in the 
new public life. Remove the materials of suspicion, 
the conflict of interests, and an aristocracy—even 
the tarnished aristocracy they know—still has its 
prestige for Irishmen. That prestige, as well as 
numerous advantages of their position, would re- 
main to the Irish land-holding class after they had 
ceased to be landlords and become rent-chargers or 
mere proprietors of home farms. It would secure 
them political influence until the extension of Uni- 
versity endowments had given Ireland a generation of 
educated leaders sprung from the main stock of the 
people, and then it would be their own fault if they 
lost it again. These views are being illustrated by 
the current situation in Ireland. They have been 
illustrated already in still more interesting, because 
less obvious, ways, to which there is not space now 
to refer. Wherever events are drifting, the Irish 
landlord, the disinherited son of the British legis- 
lature, with his old powers gone and new ambitions 
tempting him, is the most portentous figure of the 
time. T. P. G. 








THE LESSONS OF THE HEADMASTERS' 
CONFERENCE. 





HE Conference of Headmasters at Rugby, to 
which we were invited some fortnight ago, 
was certainly a most enjoyable picnic; but at the 
time the high living tended to make the thinking 
seem plain. At a fortnight’s remove a few points 
stand out in a somewhat bolder relief. 

In the first place, we protest against the fashion 
of decrying these conferences. They have ample 
raison détre quite apart from what would appear 
to be their main object, that of coming to tangible 
conclusions on educational politics. Those who have 
attended these gatherings professionally know that 
it is much for Head to have met Head, for Assistant 
to have discussed informally with Assistant, and for 
the lesser to have rubbed shoulders with the greater. 
Our big public schools are so widely different from 
one another in their working that one seldom comes 








away from a conference without a swarm of fresh 
notions as to curriculum, boarding arrangements, 
out-of-school discipline, games, and the legion of 
interests connected with school life. This inter- 
change of ideas is a real influence; it prevents 
stagnation, and, pending secondary legislation, 
helps to keep the schools in some degree in line. 
And those less formal symposia—wherein tobacco 
is no illicit enjoyment, but for a time effaces all 
distinction between Head and Assistant—are hardly 
less instructive than the speech-making which has 
been considered with an eye to the reporter. For 
instance, the school we represented does not boast 
an army class, but we had the satisfaction of hearing 
such an institution thoroughly discussed by a Head- 
master and three Assistants, two of whom were 
motors in such machines. We should now want 
nothing less than a Suad@ medulla—a very honey- 
tongued Persuasion indeed—to convince us that for 
two years these army classes are not a foretaste of 
purgatory to the boys who are crammed in them. 
The mention of cramming suggests an eulogy of the 
Rugby Conference on at least one point. A most 
emphatic protest was entered against the piling of 
Pelion on Ossa in the subjects required from boys 
entering public schools and from candidates for 
Woolwich. It will be a monstrous thing if the Com- 
missioners who arrange these army examinations 
do not listen to the strong representations of those 
chiefly concerned. It is the public-school boy whom 
the army is presumably wishful to catch, and yet 
it has been proposed to add to the entrance subjects 
to such an extent that the candidates’ physical 
welfare will practically have to go to the wall. The 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, which 
was framed so as to secure candidates from Oxford 
and Cambridge, has succeeded admirably in its 
object, and there is no reason why, in this matter of 
equally national importance, the Commissioners 
should not, by dropping some of the prescribed 
mathematics, and perhaps some of the Greek, give 
healthy and really intellectual candidates the chance 
they deserve. It is a pity the Conference could not 
decide what subjects ought to be dropped. The 
teaching staff at Woolwich must not have their 
duties lightened at the expense of the British army. 
The teaching at the Military Academy evidently 
requires investigation by the authorities at the 
War Office. 

But if the Conference spoke decidedly on the 
subject of cramming, we fear it was ineffective on 
that of secondary legislation. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has expressed a hope that the organisation 
of secondary schools may be dealt with in the 
coming session after the elementary ghost has been 
laid for a time. We cannot but think the hope is a 
vain and illusory one; the Government does not, 
in spite of experience, seem to have realised 
the peril of putting out to sea with too much 
cargo in its hold. However, it was obviously 
the business of the Conference to regard this pledge 
as seriously given, and to strengthen the Govern- 
ment by discussing secondary needs and aspirations 
more in detail as the Duke of Devonshire most cate- 
gorically asked it todo. Let it be granted that “ we 
have had enough and to spare of Conferences, Com- 
missions, discussions and inquiry, blue-books and 
draft schemes,” as Mr. Keeling put it. It is still 
open to question whether this “enough and to 
spare” really represents the opinions of teachers in 
secondary schools. It is perhaps safe to say that 
both the country and the profession are agreed that 
we must have a Registration Bill, a strong central 
authority, and local authorities very much on the 
lines of last year’s Bill. But there agreement ends. 
On such questions as the desirability and limits of 
inspection, the distinction between local and non- 
local schools, the demarcation between the primary 
and secondary spheres, there is by no means 
unanimity, and the Conference would have been 
much more effective if it had been able to include 
on its agenda paper motions on these subjects than 
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‘in its corroboration of Dr. Keeling’s vague motion in 
favour of immediate legislation. This was obviously 
felt at the Conference by certain headmasters 
who were drawn towards questions of detail; and 
when Mr. Welldon urged that to reject the motion 
would be to make the Conference foolish by stul- 
tifying all its previous action, it was obvious that 
a quarter of the time at the disposal of the Con- 
ference need not have been wasted in discussing 
a foregone conclusion which should have been 
unanimously affirmed after the first five minutes. 
For our part, we are of the mind that if the 
Government is unable to carry out its educational 
programme this spring, it will be to the advantage 
of education in more than one way. Schoolmasters 
(e.g. Dr. Selwyn’s Uppingham staff) have certainly 
not yet made up their minds enough on points of 
detail. 

On another subject, the inconvenient incidence 
of scholarship examinations at the Universities, the 
Uonference seems to have been stung into indigna- 
tion by the futility of its continued efforts to 
influence college dons. It is true we schoolmasters 
work up to the requirements of the Universities, 
but, after all, a trade-union of headmasters would be 
an awkward thing to reckon with. Unfortunately, 
the candidature of boys is not a matter in which head- 
masters have an entirely free hand. Parents, often 
with purely sentimental objections, have an awkward 
habit of putting in their oars. But, we fancy, the 
opinion of expert headmasters, if held stoutly as 
against parental inexperience, would soon win the 
day, and then some such strong combined action as 
that recommended by Dr. Gray in his clever and in- 
cisive speech would be possible. It should be per- 
fectly easy to put a stop to the indecent competition 
of colleges to catch the clever boys at the expense of 
the disorganisation of school work between Septem- 
ber and December, three months during which, as 
every sixth-form master knows, a boy of eighteen is 
developing at a marvellous pace. The Conference 
was unanimous on this point, and if the Committee 
does its work well we may hope to see very material 
alterations made in the grouping and dates of 
scholarship examinations before next October. If 
the Conference can effect nothing, we must fall back 
on a Statutory Commission. 

A word as to another matter which came before 
the Conference, the training of young assistant mas- 
ters in secondary schools. At the first blush, the 
idea of training in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion is most attractive, but, it must be confessed, on 
closer examination the practical difficulties are so 
great and the sum of advantage gained so small that 
we think the question will be for many years to come 
an apple of discord among educationist3. The 
necessary theory may well be supplied by three 
months’ private reading at the outset, backed up by 
the occasional dipping into works on pedagogy 
during the intervals of active work. The practical 
efficiency must be gained at the expense of pupils, 
whichever of Mr. Bell's three methods is adopted— 
the normal-school method, apprenticeship, or proba- 
tion. On the whole, we are inclined to think that 
immediate legislation on such a point as this would 
be a great mistake; and if a Registration Bill 
making a training certificate a sine qua non for 
secondary teachers were introduced next session, it 
would without doubt be very premature. 

It is twenty years since the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference began to meet, and it must be admitted that 
in spite of failure in certain directions it has done 
good service to the cause of secondary education. 
This year, to counterbalance the futility of the 
general discussion on secondary legislation, it has 
given strong recommendations on cramming and 
college examinations, for which it deserves an 
emphatic Plaudite. A more careful drawing-up of 
its agenda paper, however, and a more judicious use 
of the closure, would this year have prevented much 
waste of time; and questions of detail, such as the 


army and entrance to public schools, might with 
advantage have been discussed without trenching 
unduly on the proper functions of the Committee. 








THE WOMEN OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 
—~$e———— 
HE Duchess of Devonshire’s appeal in the Times, 
on behalf of the women’s section in the forth- 
coming exhibition of the products of the Victorian 
Era at Earl's Court, draws attention to a point that 
will, no doubt, be often noticed in the celebrations 
of the year. Some men, perhaps, in these latter days, 
have had what is called the Woman Question so 
dinned into their ears as to be tempted to ignore the 
real importance of that aspect of modern life. But 
no one who reviews the sixty years behind us can 
deny that the increasing activity of women forms 
one of the most interesting features of thattime. We 
would not assert that, as compared with the advance 
of men, the actual achievements of women have been 
more conspicuous in this age than in others. In 
the field of action we have had, happily, no Catherine 
or Theodora, no Elizabeth or Mary Stuart, no 
Joan of Arc, no Madame Roland—though perhaps it 
is only the want of opportunity which is to blame for 
that. In the field of politics it will scarcely be con- 
tended that women have played so important a part 
in our era as they did under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts or in Revolutionary France. In the field of 
literature, splendid as their work has been, they have 
not held their own so easily against competitors of 
the other sex as they did in certain periods of the 
past. The women-novelists of the Restoration, vulgar 
and worthless as was much they wrote, controlled 
more completely the homage of the readers of their 
day. So did the women-novelists of that period of 
the eighteenth century which forms especially the 
age of George III., although, with the single excep- 
tion of Miss Austen, their work cannot compare with 
much that the Victorian age has seen. Even in learn- 
ing, the feats of Girton and Newnham have not quite 
eclipsed the splendid reputations of certain ladies of 
the Tudor times, so that, relatively speaking, in the 
field of production, women have not, we think, in 
this era so markedly as in some others outshone the 
work of men. 

But laying aside such vain and odious com- 
parisons, the advance and the success of women is, 
positively speaking, one of the fitting triumphs of 
this memorable reign. Its secret lies in the greater 
freedom they have found; and that freedom has 
manifested itself in a thousand ways. The most 
important is the demand for education, which has 
produced not only a few rare stars in the firmament, 
like Senior Classicsand Senior Wranglers, butageneral 
level of women’s education never touched before—a 
level destined, we have no doubt, to be raised still 
higher by the girls’ High Schools, which have been 
planted all over the country, by the girls’ Public 
Schools which are beginning to grow up on the model 
of the great school at Cheltenham, and by the Ladies’ 
Colleges now securely seated in our University towns. 
Hardly less important are the rights of property and 
independence which married women have acquired 
under legislation and under recent judgments of the 
Courts, and the determination which they have shown 
to avail themselves of this independence in order to 
acquire property for themselves. The industrial 
side of women’s life has yet to rouse attention ; and 
in spite of all that has been done within this century 
for women workers, the problem of women’s wages 
remains practically untouched, and it will need 
another generation to place it on the footing it 
requires. But the professional side of women’s 
life has of late been developed to an extent 
of which the early Victorian women hardly 
dreamed. Women doctors and women convey- 
ancers, women journalists and clerks and_ ac- 
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Guardians, women in the public offices of the State 
bear witness to the startling changes which these 
sixty years have seen. Women like Mrs. Booth 
founding a militant order of crusaders, or like 
Mrs. Besant struggling to refound a faith, women 
moved by a happier enthusiasm to works of prac- 
tical devotion like Miss Florence Nightingale and 
Miss Octavia Hill, women even like Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe preparing the way for a mighty revolution, 
are only some among many examples of the enter- 
prise with which the women of this era have 
seized their new place in the service of the world. 
The enormous increase in the activity of women, 
with its vast effects, not only on their minds and 
bodies, but on their independence and their place 
in social life as well, and all the results of that 
which the future may have in store for us, is in 
many respects the most significant and the most 
difficult to measure of the marvels associated with 
the Victorian age. 

We believe that it is little less difficult to appre- 
ciate the ultimate results to literature of this 
increased activity in women’s work. Certainly no 
other period of sixty years has anything like it to 
show in the way of literary achievements on their 
part, whether quality or quantity be taken as the 
test. It is not only that one or two great women— 
a George Eliot and a Charlotte Bronté—have in the 
power and breadth of their appeal touched levels 
never reached by Englishwomen before, but that so 
many women have established lasting literary repu- 
tations, and have done so in several departments at 
once. The excellent books of biography and travel, 
the admirable historical studies, the beautiful and 
noble verse written by women of the Victorian era 
bulk very large among the publications of the time, 
while no mean library might be made up of the 
volumes which Englishwomen, who have won names 
that deserve to rank only behind the very best, have 
contributed to our storehouse of romance. A score 
of names will occur readily to the reader as 
having ministered delightfully to his enjoyment, 
even when the greatest names of all are left aside. 
Now, at the close of the century, the number of 
them is increasing every day, and we do not hesitate 
to say that in many cases their merit is increasing 
too. It may be that the increasing intervention 
of women in the literary world is partly responsible 
for the great increase in light literature which 
recent years have seen, and that women have some- 
thing to answer for in the remorseless multiplication 
of our magazines. But, on the other hand, they 
deserve the credit of helping to produce a higher 
level of literary work than we have ever had before. 
We notice that the Duchess of Devonshire refers 
especially to Victorian women’s contributions to 
art, and it would not be difficult to write a paper 
pointing out how much in that line the last two 
generations have been able to produce. But, for all 
that, what will strike the ordinary observer more than 
the progress of women’s art is rather how little in 
art, compared with their successes in literature and 
their activity in life, women have as yet achieved. 
Painting, it may be said, is an art in which, until 
our own day, women’s opportunities have been too 
closely limited for them to reach the highest point ; 
at any rate, whatever truth that argument may 
have in it, the great woman-painter is still to come. 
Music is an art in which women have had, at 
any rate, many opportunities, but, in spite of the 
many beautiful executants and still more beautiful 
vocalists whom a retrospect of sixty years recalls, 
no great musician has been added to their ranks. 
Poetry may perhaps be deemed an art, if we 
may separate it from its place in literature, but 
not even Mrs. Browning—we must risk the wrath 
of some enthusiasts—has yet won for an English- 
woman the supreme honour of the poet's crown. 
Two arts, indeed, remain—arts, at least, if the 
asseveration of their rather noisy worshippers can 
make them so—acting and dancing, and we hope 
that the Earl's Court Exhibition may contain many 





a memento of the theatre of the Victorian era, 
for never, we are convinced, however much tradition 
may belie it, did the theatre stand higher than in the 
present day. But, after all, what will be most in- 
teresting in any collection of relics of the Victorian 
age will be not their intrinsic value but the changes 
they will show, not their homogeneity but their com- 
prehensiveness, not the fact that they will belong to 
one particular epoch but the fact that they will re- 
present so many periods and illustrate so vividly the 
march of time. We are glad to think that they will 
also illustrate the march of women onwards, not 
necessarily in men’s footsteps, but towards still 
greater interests and activities in life. 








REFORM IN LAND TRANSFER. 





OR many years there has been a growing volume 

1 of opinion in favour of a change in the tedious 
and costly process of transfer of land in this coun- 
try. The reasons for this and the disadvantages 
of the present system are too well known to need 
recapitulation. The strongest argument for the 
attainment of the end in view by the substitution 
of a system of registration of title for that of 
conveyance by private deed has always been 
drawn from the successful working of the system 
and its proved efficacy in saving time, trouble, and 
expense in those countries where it has superseded 
the old methods. Owing to the previous lack of 
detailed information with regard to other countries 
where the system has been tried, this has hitherto 
been practically restricted to the case of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, where the well-known Torrens sys- 
tem has flourished since 1862. This illustration had, 
however, been so frequently adduced both in evi- 
dence and argument that its true importance was 
like to be obscured by its growing familiarity. 
Recently, however, the hands of the many ad- 
vocates for reform in this direction have been 
strengthened by a mass of fresh material collected 
in Europe itself after a most careful and complete 
survey of the system as it is at this moment 
working in Germany and Austria-Hungary, taking 
the form of a Report to the English Office of Land 
Registry by the Assistant- Registrar, and now 
published as a Blue Book. For this they are 
indebted to the indefatigable energy of Mr. For- 
tescue-Brickdale, who had already, both by his 
books and by his work at the Land Registry 
Office itself, done so much to advance the cause 
of registration of title to land in this country. 
Apart from the great contemporary interest attach- 
ing to a detailed report on such a subject, it has 
a special bearing upon the question at issue for these 
two reasons: that it confirms in the most remark- 
able degree the previous experience derived from 
the colonies; and that it fairly meets and disposes 
of that which had always been regarded as the real 
weakness of the argument from Australia. It has 
always been urged that success in Australia does not 
necessarily mean success in England, owing to the 
wide difference in the conditions under which the 
system would have to be introduced in this country 
(introduction being, of course, used in the sense of 
introduction in a compulsory form); Australia, it is 
said, is a new country, with its titles to land but of 
mushroom growth, all alike taking root from an 
unimpeachable grant from the Crown. Despite Sir 
Robert Torrens’s evidence that this by no means 
necessarily implied simplicity of title, it has always 
been in some degree felt that this constituted a weak 
point in the direct analogy between the two cases, 
and that there might be a possible danger in graft- 
ing Australian registration in its entirety on to the 
English system of land tenure; hence such devices 
as Lord Cairns’s possessory title, ripening into an 
absolute title by natural growth of prescription, 
and meanwhile working no man mischief. 
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Now, however, we are shown the system working 
smoothly in countries as old as our own; in the 
midst of manors and lordships, entails and settle- 
ments of the strictest kind, where titles date back 
to the Middle Ages, and where, in fact, land tenure 
appears to present most if not all of the complicated 
features with which we are familiar in England. 
Add to this that the size and value of estates vary 
from the largest to the smallest extremes. Some 
idea, for instance, of the number of small estates 
affected may be gathered from the fact that the 
Prussian scale of registry fees is graduated no less 
than six times for estates of £20 value and under, 
and that Mr. Brickdale’s figures show that 36 per 
cent. of the mortgages effected are for sums of 
£8 6s. 8d. or less. Moreover, although in many 
districts registers have been kept from time imme- 
morial, in others they are now constituted for the 
first time. A notable instance of this is afforded by 
the Rhine Provinces, where, the law having remained 
unaltered since the Code Napoleon was in force, 
title to land has depended upon the validity of 
private deeds. In these provinces the number of 
small holdings is very remarkable, and the former 
absence of registers, together with the vast number 
of titles and the minute subdivision of the land, com- 
bined to present difficulties which we also have to 
face in England. Nevertheless, registration was 
introduced in the year 1889, has proceeded gradu- 
ally since with little, if any, inconvenience to the 
landowners, and is now on the point of successful 
completion, the registry fee in each case ranging 
from 6d. to 12s., which has practically covered the 
cost to the State. The success of the system has 
been at no time doubtful, notwithstanding the fact 
that many of the knots essayed in this country with 
such cautious fingers have there been treated in the 
fashion in which legend has it Alexander treated 
his. Registration, where introduced, was made com- 
pulsory not on the next dealing with the property, 
but on all land simultaneously. No such buffer 
as the possessory title was interposed between the 
old system and the new, but all titles alike were 
registered in the first place as absolute. Here, if 
anywhere, was a fruitful ground for that crop of 
fraud and mistake foretold by the opponents of 
registration, the effect of which must have been 
the more serious inasmuch as the insurance fund 
for the protection of the innocent third party— 
whose rights are lost by improper registration— 
which forms so striking a feature of the Torrens 
system, and which Lord Herschell proposed to 
introduce into this country, was there unknown. 

Yet we are assured that no case of fraud has 
come to light, no mistake involving loss to third 
parties has occurred, nor has the personal liability of 
the registrar, which short of action against the 
actual wrongdoer forms the aggrieved party’s only 
recourse, in any instance been enforced—the con- 
templation of which fact must have afforded the 
author of the Report some sympathetic gratification. 
An exception to this, given in the Report, is worth 
noting here for its curiosity ; in the remoter parts 
of Galicia, it appears, some of the simple-minded 
peasantry, being fearful of taxation, actually gave 
the names of strangers as owners of their land, a 
form of error which we trust would not be likely to 
occur in this country. 

Here we find in the new evidence the first con- 
firmation of the old, The bugbear of mistake and 
fraud is wholly illusory. It will be remembered that 
the Australasian colonies provided an insurance fund 
to cover this risk, and that of the total funds raised 
by all the colonies less than 4 per cent. has been 
paid away, and in two at least the fund has never 
been called upon. 

The security under the present system being at 
least as great as that hitherto enjoyed, the advan- 
tages pointed out as in practice resulting from 
registration are such as salivam movere in the 
British mouth. Transfers of land, we learn, in the 
countries dealt with can be, and are, carried through 











in about three days, if necessary in less; mortgages 
are cheaply and readily effected; the comparison of 
the cost of both with those incurred in this country 
being a startling one. Take the single instance of 
the transfer of an estate of the value of £500. In 
England, on the most favourable figures given by 
solicitors themselves, the costs of this would in 
practice amount to £6 a side, the scale fee allowed 
being somewhat higher. In Prussia the registry 
fee is a single one of 18s. A mortgage for the same 
sum can be effected for 12s., an equal amount being 
chargeable in addition in either case if professional 
help be required ; this, however, is frequently dis- 
pensed with, especially in the country, as, owing to 
the simplicity of the work required, purchasers can 
and do performitthemselves. It is true, as objected, 
that professional men in this country cannot be ex- 
pected to work for a remuneration of this kind, the 
answer surely being that under the English system 
a specially-trained intellect is required, whereas 
under the other it is not. From the ease, cheapness, 
and security with which land can be charged has 
resulted the growth of a number of institutions in the 
nature of Land Banks, whose business is the grant- 
ing of loans on the security of real estate for 
amounts frequently so small as to be out of the 
question in England under the present scale of costs. 
The landowner or small purchaser is by means of 
these enabled readily to effect a mortgage at a rate 
of 1 per cent. or less, repayable by terminable 
annuities extending in some cases over a period of 
fifty years. The result of this is found in practice 
to be that the value of land is increased both by the 
absolute nature of the title and by the additional 
facilities afforded for dealing with it. Land has 
become a safer as well as a more convenient security. 
Here we have another confirmation of Australian 
experience. Sir Robert Torrens showed how regis- 
tration in Australia was carried in spite of oppo- 
sition by the efforts of those who had most to gain 
by it, and that the immediate result was to increase 
the value of land affected, in some cases by as much 
as 30 per cent. Soin Hungary, “where the titles to 
the old estates had formerly been in considerable 
disorder, the credit of the land had gone up, and 
the large landowners were able to borrow on better 
terms in consequence of the register.” In the 
Rhenish Provinces referred to above the system was 
introduced in spite of considerable difficulties, “ be- 
cause the people found the credit of their land was 
not so high as where it was in force.” Such a result 
forms an apt sequel to the report of the Committee 
of the House of Lords so far back as 1669, that the 
depreciation of landed property in this country was 
partly caused by the prevalent uncertainty of title. 

Besides the value which the Report has at this 
juncture as a general argument for registration, 
it abounds throughout with practical hints which 
might be turned to excellent effect in any future 
scheme of registration in this country. The scope 
of this article does not permit much mention of 
these, but it may be remarked that the success of 
the plan of introducing the system in selected 
areas, followed at intervals by others, bears evi- 
dence to the practical wisdom of the method 
proposed by Lord Herschell. Again, the establish- 
ment of local registries attached to the local Courts 
of first instance—which, in many respects, corre- 
spond with our own County Courts—with the result 
that the registries are at once familiar and acces- 
sible to all, is a point whose importance as bearing 
upon our present centralised system was not likely 
to escape the practised eye of the Assistant-Regis- 
trar. It will be hard,in the face of this detailed 
Report, to question in future the comparative 
advantages of the rival systems of land transfer; 
or, having regard to the similarity of existing 
conditions, the strong probability of similar suc- 
cess attending the introduction of registration in 
this country. The whole forms by contrast a most 
powerful indictment of our own system, which 
should surely suffice to overcome the remaining 
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scruples even of those most interested in its main- 
tenance. H. PARKER LOWE. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ JoHN GABRIEL BORKMAN.” 

y ENRIK IBSEN’S new play, John Gabriel Bork- 
: man (translated by William Archer—London: 
William Heinemann), presents a story as clear as 
daylight, with a rapidity of narration not merely 
unusual but absolutely unique; invents three in- 
tensely human characters and puts them solidly and 
squarely on the stage; shows minute and searching 
observation of life, “ shot’ with poetry and romance, 
and (just once) besmirched with almost wanton 
cynicism ; falls, by its theme, into line with some of 
the greatest tragedies of antiquity ; and by the way 
it handles this theme is pre-eminently, audaciously 
“modern.” That, as concise as I can make it, is my 
summing up of the play. Now let me try and 
justify it. 

First: for the story. Thirteen years ago, John 
Gabriel Borkman, a Norwegian “Napoleon of 
finance,” known all the country over by his Chris- 
tian name like a king, living in regal magnificence, 
finding a sort of kingdom in the mines he controlled, 
sailed too near the wind, ruined himself, beg- 
gared all his shareholders, and was thrown ‘into 
prison. He came out after five years, and for eight 
more has shut himself up in the first floor gallery 
of a house near Christiania, belonging to his sister- 
in-law, Ella Rentheim—and the only salvage from 
the wreck. During those eight years his wife, 
Gunhild, has lived on the ground floor, without 
once seeing her husband, treating him as though he 
were already dead. They have a son, Erhart, who 
has been brought up by Ella Rentheim, Gunhild’s 
twin-sister, who had loved Borkman and been 
loved by him, but thrown over when he had to 
choose between her and a directorship. Upon 
Erhart, “a young man with bright cheerful eyes” 
and “moustache beginning to grow,” the hopes of 
all three are fixed. Erhart is to devote his life to 
repairing their shattered past. His father expects 
him to work and help John Gabriel Borkman to get 
his foot on the ladder once more. His mother 
expects him to obliterate the dishonoured name of 
John Gabriel Borkman by his own—*“ to make so 
resplendent a position for himself that no trace 
shall be left of the shadow his father cast upon my 
name—and my son's.” His aunt, condemned by the 
doctors very shortly to die, expects him to give her 
some of the love she has been robbed of, and to take 
her name together with her fortune. But the cal- 
culations, hopes—say rather monomanias—of all 
three are upset by one simple thing: nature. Erhart 
is in the bloom of youth and May of lustihood. The 
close, faded atmosphere of his mother’s room, and of 
his aunt’s as well, stifles him. The idea of any 
sort of “ mission,” anything involving self-sacrifice, 
leaves him cold. Nor does he mean to work. He 
means to live his own life, and “ have a good time.” 
La joie de vivre, ohé! ohé! And so he goes off in 
his sledge to the South, in company with Mrs. 
Fanny Wilton, a fascinating young married woman, 
separated from her husband. The three elders are 
left silently listening to the sound of the sledge-bells 
dying away in the distance—the funeral bells of their 
hopes. The shock kills John Gabriel. And the 
sisters are left to join hands over the body. “A 
dead man and two shadows—that is what the cold 
has made of us.” There is the story—one, as you 
see, of grim and bare simplicity. 

Next: for the technical treatment. I said that, 
in rapidity, it is unique. Point me out, if you can, 
another play in which, as in this one, each act takes 
up the story at the precise moment it was dropped 
in the last. In Act I. we are on the ground floor 
with Ella and Mrs. Borkman. In Act II. we follow 
them upstairs to the gallery where John Gabriel is 


pacing up and down “ like a sick wolf.” In Act III. 
we go downstairs again with Ella and John Gabriel 
after Mrs. Borkman. Then, in Act 1V., out we rush 
into the snow, to hear the last of Erhart’s sleigh- 
bells and to see John Gabriel die. A couple of hours 
covers the whole business. And note that the time 
of the action, the dramatic time, is actually shorter 
(by the length of three entr’actes) than the theatrical 
time, the time of performance. This, of course, 
does not make a great play—a matter not settled by 
the stop-watch—but it is worth noting that in 
stagecraft, the mere carpentry of his business, Ibsen, 
the old stage-manager of the Bergen Theatre, in Mr. 
Borthrop Trumbull's phrase, “ knows a thing or two 
more than the young ‘uns.” 

Now turn to the three chief characters, Bork- 
man and the twin-sisters. I say they are intensely 
human; solid, so that you can walk round them. 
Let me take the women first, because they are 
“simple” characters, understood in a jiffy. Mrs. 
Borkman is a “ hard-shell” egoist. She married 
Borkman because he was then a good match, though 
she knew she was breaking her sister’s heart in 
doing it. When Borkman fell, she had no pity for 
him, no impulse to stand by his side; she regards 
him as dead—and pitilessly tells him so to his face. 


Mrs. B. Never dream of life again! Lie quiet where 
you are! I will erect the monument over your grave. 

B. The pillar of shame, I suppose you mean ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, no; it shall be no pillar of metal or stone, 
and no one shall be suffered to carve any scornful legend on 
the monument I shall raise. There shall be, as it were, a 
quickset hedge of trees and bushes, close, close around your 
tomb. They shall hide away all the darkness that has been. 
The eyes of men and the thoughts of men shall no longer 
dwell on John Gabriel Borkman ! 


All her thought is concentrated on recovering her 
lost respectability through Erhart. She may say, 
with Robert Landry on emerging from the Bastille, 
“ My heart is dead "—or, rather, it was never alive. 
Ella Rentheim, on the other hand, is all heart; she 
has spent her life hungering for love, and being 
starved for the lack of it. And that is why she 
cannot forgive Borkman. “ You are a murderer!” 
she tells him. “ You have committed the one mortal 
sin!” 
... You have killed the love-life in me. Do you under- 
stand what that means? The Bible speaks of a mysterious 
sin for which there is no forgiveness. I have never under- 
stood what it could be; but now I understand. The great 
unpardonable sin is to murder the love-life in a human soul. 
You have done that... . You deserted the woman you 
loved! Me, me,me! What you held dearest in the world 
you were ready to barter away for gain. That is the double 
murder you have committed! The murder of your own 
soul and of mine! 


Dying, she looks to Erhart for the love which is 
life to her. “I want his affection—his soul—his 
whole heart!” We have seen Ella before in Ibsen’s 
theatre—in Mrs. Linden, for instance, and in Asta 
Allmers—but never at such full length and so 
richly coloured. When Ibsen chooses to show the 
“womanly woman,” he can beat all the sentiment- 
alists at their own game. Borkman—ah! Borkman 
is a harder nut to crack! When we encounter 
him, the “sick wolf,” pacing up and down, we see 
him in his decay. He is a broken man, consoling 
himself with dreams, and posing before the look- 
ing-glass in the dignified attitude with which he 
means to receive the deputation that never comes. 
He is full of illusion about his “ restoration '"’— 


When the honr of my restoration strikes—when 
they see they can’t get on without me—when they come to 
me, here in the gallery, and crawl to my feet, and beseech 
me to take the reins of the bank again—the new bank that 
they’ve founded and can’t carry on—-here I shall stand and 
receive them! And it shall be lean far and wide, all the 
country over, what conditions John Gabriel Borkman 
imposes,” ete. ete. 


But what was he in his prime? Certainly he 





was like no common stage-type of ‘“‘ Napoleon of 
| finance.” He was not Augier’s or Feuillet’s homme 
fort, or lath painted to look like iron; he was not 
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Daudet’s ferocious, conscienceless strugforlifeur. 
There was a generosity in his schemes. “I wanted 
to gather all the hidden wealth intc my hands, to 
make myself master of it all, and so to promote the 
well-being of many, many thousands.” He has ideas 


of human “solidarity.” “The great steamers come 
and go. They weave a network of fellowship all 
round the world. They shed light and warmth 
over the souls of men in many thousands of homes.” 
He was a poet, too (really, I suspect, because Ibsen 
can’t help being one). He “ wanted to awaken all the 
sleeping spirits of the mine.... The metal sings 
down there, when it is loosened. The hammer- 
strokes that loosen it are the midnight bell clanging 
to set it free; and that’s why the metal sings—in its 
own way—for gladness. It wants to come up into 
the light of day and serve mankind.” Hear him as 
he apostrophises the spirits of the mine, before he 
sinks back dying in the snow :— 


I seem to touch them, the prisoned millions; I can see 
the veins of metal spread out their winding, branching, liv- 
ing arms to me. I saw them before my eyes like living 


shapes, that night when I stood in the strong-room with 
the candle in my hand. You begged to be liberated, and I 
tried to free you. But my strength failed me; and the 
treasure sank back into the deep again. [ With outstretched 
hands.| But I will whisper it to you here in the stillness of 
the night, I love you, as you lie there spell-bound in the 
deep and the darkness! I love you, unborn treasures, yearn- 
ing for the light! I leve you with all your shining train 
of power and glory! I love you, love you, love you ! 


This man, then, outwardly a bankrupt, swindler and 
convict to the “common herd’’—to be misunder- 
stood by them, he says, is “the curse we excep- 
tional, chosen people have to bear”—was essentially 
an idealist, crushed and broken in a world too rigid 
and small for him. Or, as he puts it, “a Napoleon 
maimed in his first battle.” A sufficiently “com- 
plex” character, as you see; but unmistakably a 
“live” character and magnificently drawn. 

I hope I have made out my preliminary summary, 
down to the “intensely human characters” and the 
“ poetry and romance.” For the one freak of “ wanton 
cynicism,” you have it in the circumstance that when 
Mrs. Fanny Wilton elopes with Erhart in the sledge 
(for it is really the lady who does the eloping—she 
is, of course, older than her hypnotised admirer), she 
deliberately takes a young girl as companion, so that 
her admirer may be provided with a second string to 
his bow. I always fancy that Ibsen does this sort of 
thing—as Johnson said Pope praised “ modest Foster” 
at the expense of “ten metropolitans ”—‘to vex 
somebody.” 

Lastly—and briefly, for I see I have already 
exceeded my lawful space—to “ place” the theme. 
It is that of the Oresteian trilogy—and of the 
Electra—and of Hamlet—turned upside down and 
inside out. In these tragedies you have a young 
life bidden (by Apollo, by the ghost of the Royal 
Dane) to devote itself to the righting of old and 
spent lives. Consider the all-importance of the 
family in primitive society as compared with the 
individual—think of the patria potestas and its 
correlative, filial “ piety ’—and you see why this 
burden was always accepted, and the tragic pro- 
tagonist was the ‘‘ young generation.” In Ibsen, 
with his ‘“eleutheromania,’ his passion for the 
freedom of the individual, the tragedy suddenly 
gets shifted on to the shoulders of the old. For 
the “young generation” simply, blankly, and 
blithely refuses to devote its life to anything but 
its own enjoyment. You know that to be true, to 
be “ modern,” to be inevitable—and it fills you with 
a vague treror of growing old and a violent resent- 
ment against the magnificent, self-centred, callous 
happiness of youth. 

One word more, a “practical” word. Of what 
were you thinking while you read the characters of 
Borkman and his womankind? Was it not that 
they were splendid “acting parts"? And does not 
the cast, the natural, predestined cast, force itself 
upon you at the same moment? Why, of course :— 








John Gabriel Borkman 
Mrs. Gunhild Borkman ... 
Miss Ella Rentheim 


And the sooner the better, say I. Meanwhile, I 
can only say once more of Ibsen: Oh! quel dentiste !/ 
Il n'y a que lui!” A.B. W. 


Henry IRVING. 
Miss GENEVIEVE WARD. 
Miss ELLEN TERRY. 








NOOKS OF OLD LONDON. 





I.—TuHE WESTMINSTER SCUTORIUM. 


’ ET me begin by assuring the reader that the 
4 Westminster Scutorium has absolutely no con- 
nection with the famous Aquarium across the road. 
I suppose that every Londoner has heard, at least, 
of the Aquarium, but I doubt if one in a hundred 
has heard of the little Scutorium which stands 
removed from it by a stone’s throw, or less; and 
I am certain that not one in a thousand has ever 
stooped his head to enter by its shy, squat fifteenth- 
century doorway. It is a fact that the very police- 
man at the entrance to Dean’s Yard did not know 
its name, and the curator assures me that the Post- 
Office has made frequent mistakes in delivering his 
letters. So my warning is not quite impertinent. 

But a reader of antiquarian tastes, who cares as 
little as I do for hypnotisers and Fasting Men, and 
does not mind a trifle of dust, so it be venerable, 
will not regret an hour spent in looking over the 
Scutorium, or a chat with Mr. Melville Robertson, 
its curator, or Clerk of the Ribands (Stemmata )—to 
give him his official title. Mr. Robertson ranks, 
indeed, with the four pursuivants of Heralds’ 
College, from which the Scutorium was originally an 
offshoot. He takes an innocent delight in display- 
ing his treasures and admitting you to the stores of 
his unique information ; and I am sure would wel- 
come more visitors. 

Students of Constitutional History will remember 
that strange custom, half Roman, half medieval, in 
accordance with which a Baron or Knight, on crea- 
tion or accession to his title and dignities, deposited 
in the King’s keeping a waxen effigy, or mask, of him- 
self, together with a copy of his coat of arms. And it 
has been argued—plausibly enough when we consider 
the ancestral masks of the old Roman families, the 
respect paid to them by the household, and the im- 
portant part they played on festival days, at funerals, 
etc.—that this offering was a formal recognition of 
the patria potestas of the monarch as Father of his 
People. Few are aware, however, that the custom 
has never been discontinued, and that the cupboards 
of Westminster contain a waxen memorial of almost 
every man whom the King has delighted to honour, 
from the Conquest down to the very latest Knight 
gazetted. The labour of modelling and painting 
these effigies was discontinued as long ago as 1586; 
and the masks are no longer likenesses, but oval 
plates of copper, each bearing its name on a label. 
Mr. Robertson informed me that Charles I. made a 
brief attempt to revive the old practice. All the 
Stuarts, indeed, set store on the Scutorium and its 
functions ; and I read in an historical pamphlet, by 
Mr. J. Saxby Hine, the late curator, that large 
apartments were allocated to the office in Inigo 
Jones's first designs for Whitehall. But its rosy 
prospects faded with the accession of William of 
Orange. Two years later the custody of the shields 
(from which it obtained its name) was relegated to 
the Heralds’ College; and the Scutorium has now to 
be content with the care of its masks and the per- 
formance of some not unimportant duties presently 
to be recounted. 

A reference from the Heralds’ College sent me 
in quest of Mr. Melville Robertson. But even in 
Dean’s Yard I found it no easy matter to run him 
to earth. The policeman (as I have said) could give 
me no help. At length, well within the fourth 
doorway on the east side, after passing the railings, 
I spied a modest brass plate with the inscription 
Clerk of the Ribands. Hours 11 to 3. The outside 
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of the building has a quite modern look; but the 
architect has spared the portal; and the three steps 
which lead down to the flagged entrance hall seem 
to mark a century apiece. I call it an entrance hall, 
but it is rather a small adytum, spanned by a 
pointed arch carrying the legend Stemmata Qvid 
Facivnt. The modern exterior is, in fact, but a 
shell. All within dates from Henry VI.; and Mr. 
Robertson (but this is only a theory) would explain 
the sunken level of the ground-floor rooms by the 
action of earthworms, which have gradually lifted 
the surface of Dean’s Yard outside. He contends 
the original level to be that of his office, which lies 
on the right of the adytum. A door on the left 
admits to two rooms occupied by the nomenclator, 
Mr. Pender, and two assistant clerks, who comprise 
the staff. Straight in front, a staircase leads to the 
upper apartments. 

Mr. Robertson was writing when the clerk ushered 
me in, but at once professed himself at my service. 
He is a gentleman of sixty, or thereabouts, with 
white hair, a complexion of a country squire, and 
very genial manners. For some minutes we dis- 
cussed the difficulty which had brought me to him 
(a small point in county history), and then he an- 
ticipated my request for permission to inspect his 
masks. “ Would you like to see them? They are 
really very curious, and I often wonder that the 
public should evince so small an interest.” 

“You get very few visitors?” 

“Seldom more than two aday; a few more when 
the Honours’ Lists appear. I thought at first that 
your visit might be in connection with the new List; 
but reflected that it was too early. In a day or two 
we shall be comparatively busy.” 

“The Scutorium is concerned then with the 
Honours’ Lists?” 

* A little,” replied Mr. Robertson, smiling. 
is to say, we make them.” 

Then, observing my evident perplexity, he 
laughed. “Well perhaps that is too strong an 
expression. I should have said, rather, that we fill 
up the blanks.” 

“ Thad always understood that the Prime Minister 
drew up the Lists before submitting them to Her 
Majesty.” 

“So he does—with our help. Oh, there is no 
secrecy about it,” said Mr. Robertson, in a tone 
almost rallying. “The public is free of all informa- 
tion, only it will not inquire. A little curiosity on 
its part would even save much unfortunate mis- 
understanding.” 

“In what way?” 

“ Well, the public reads of rewards (with which, 
by the way, I have nothing to do) conferred on 
really eminent men—Lord Roberts, for instance, or 
Sir Henry Irving, or (to take the latest instance) Sir 
Joseph Lister. It then goes down the List, and 
finding a number of names of which it has never 
heard, complains that Her Majesty's favour has been 
bestowed on nonentities. Whereas this is really 
the merit of the List, that they are nonentities.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

* Well, then, they don't exist.” 

* But surely——” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr .Robertson, still smiling, 
and handing me his copy of The Times, “cast your 
eye down that column; take the names of the 
new knights— ‘Blain, Clarke, Edridge, Farrant, 
Laing, Laird, Wardle’—what strikes you as re- 

markable about them ?” 

“ Why, that I have never heard of any of them.” 

“Naturally; for there are no such people. I 
made them up; and a good average lot they are, 

though perhaps the preponderance of monosyllables 
is a little too obvious.” 

* But see here. I read that ‘Mr. Thomas Wardle 
is a silk merchant of Staffordshire.’ ” 

. But I assure you that I took him out of ‘ Pick- 
wick.’” 

“Yes, but here is ‘ William Laird,’ for instance. 


“That 


of Birkenhead, the other of Glasgow—are convinced 
that the honour belongs to them.” 

“No doubt they will be round in a day or two. 
The Heralds’ College will refer them to me—not 
simultaneously, if I may trust Sir Albert Woods’s 
tact—and I shall tell them that it belongs to 
neither, but to another William Laird altogether. 
But, if you doubt, take the Indian promotions. 
Lord Salisbury sometimes adds a name or two after 
I send in the list and—well, you know his lordship 
is not fond of the dark races and has a somewhat 
caustic humour. Look at the new C.LE.’s: ‘ Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Bhag Rum.’ Does it occur to you 
that a person of that name really exists? ‘ Khan 
Bahadur Naoraji (‘Naoraji, mark you) Pestonji 
Vakil’—it’s the language of extravaganza! The 
Marquis goes too far : it spoils all verisimilitude.” 
Mr. Robertson grew quite ruffled. “Then you 
pride yourself on verisimilitude ?” I suggested. 

“As I think you may guess; and we spare no 
pains to attain it, either in the names or in the 
descriptions supplied to the newspapers. ‘ William 
Arbuthnot Blain, Esq.’—you have heard of Balzac’s 
scouring Paris for a name for one of his characters. 
Iassure you I scoured England for William Arbuthnot 
Blain—‘ identified with the movement for improving 
the dwellings of the labouring classes ’—or is that 
Richard Farrant, Esq.? In any case, what more 
likely, on the face of it? ‘Frederick Wills, Esq., of 
the well-known tobacco firm of Bristol’—the public 
swallows that readily: and yet it never buys a 
packet of their Westward Ho! Mixture (which I 
smoke myself) without reading that the Wills’s of 
Bristol are W. D. and H. O.—no Frederick at all.” 

* But,” I urged, “ the purpose of this——” 

“T should have thought it obvious; but let me 
give you the history of it. The practice began with 
William III. He was justly scornful of the lax dis- 
tribution of honours which had marked all the 
Stuart reigns. You will hardly believe it, but before 
1688 knighthoods, and even peerages, went as often 
as not to men who qualified by an opportune loan to 
the Exchequer, or even by presiding at a public 
feast. (I say nothing of baronetcies, for their 
history is notorious.) At first William was for 
making a clean sweep of the Honours’ List, or limit- 
ing it to two or three well-approved recipients. But 
it was argued that this seeming niggardliness might 
injure His Majesty’s popularity, never quite secure. 
The Scutorium found a way out of the dilemma. 
Sir Crofton Byng, the then Clerk of the Ribands, 
proposed the scheme, which has worked ever since. 
I may tell you, that undue largesse of honours finds 
in the very highest quarters as little favour as ever 
it did. Of course, there are some whose services to 
science, literature, and art cannot be ignored—the 
late Lord Leighton, for instance, or Sir George 
Newnes, or Sir Joseph Lister again; and these are 
honoured, while the public acclaims. But the rest 
are represented only in my collection of masks 
—and an interesting one it is. Let me lead the 
way.” 

But I have left myself no space for describing 
the treasures of the Scutorium. The two upper 
storeys are undoubtedly the least interesting, since 
they contain the modern, unpainted masks. Each 
mask has its place, its label, and on the shelf below 
it, protected by a slip of glass, a description of the 
imaginary recipient of the royal favour. One has 
only to look along the crowded shelves to persuade 
oneself that Mr. Melville Robertson's office is no 
sinecure. The first floor is devoted to a small 
working library and a museum (the latter under- 
going rearrangement at the time of my visit). But 
the cellars!—or (as I should say) the crypt! In 
Beaumont’s words : 

“ Here’s a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate!” 


Here in their native colours, by the light of Mr. 
Robertson's duplex lantern, stare the faces of the 





I hear that already two actual William Lairds—one 





illustrious dead, from Rinaldus Fitz Turold, knighted 
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on Senlac field, to stout old Crosby Martin, sea- 
rover, who received the accolade (we'll hope he 
deserved it) from the Virgin Queen in 1586. A few 
even are adorned with side-locks, which Mr. Pender, 
the nomenclator, keeps scrupulously dusted. In 
almost every case the wax has withstood the tooth 
of time far better than one could have expected. 
Mr. Robertson believes that the pigments chosen 
must have had some preservative virtue. If so, 
the secret has been lost. But Mr. Pender has 
touched over some of the worst decayed with a 
mixture of copal and pure alcohol, by which he 
hopes at least to arrest the mischief; and certainly 
the masks in the Scutorium compare very favourably 
with the waxen effigies of our royalties preserved in 
the Abbey, close by. Mr. Robertson has a theory 
that these, too, should by rights belong to his 
museum : but that is another story, and a long one. 
Suffice it to say that I took my leave, with the 
feelings of one who has spent a profitable after- 
noon: and for further information concerning this 
most interesting nook of old London I can only 
refer the reader to the pamphlet already alluded to 
—“*The Westminster Scutorium. Its History and 
Present Uses,” by J. Saxby Hine, C.B., F.S.A.: 
Theobald & Son, Skewers Alley, Chancery Lane, 


E.C. A. T. QC. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“OUR CURATES.” 


Sir,—Mr. Fletcher's letter is remarkably clear and typical, 
and appears to formulate a more sweeping indictment of the 
younger clergy than I should wish to frame. 

His attempt at insinuating that I am some stray ne’er-do- 
well is of course equally discourteous to you, Sir, and to me; 
but its absurdity may perhaps be pardoned upon the ground 
that journalism is a kind of mystic Chamber of Horrors to the 
young clerical mind. His sneering allusions to Board schools 
and their masters, his lofty attitude towards Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and his apparent idea that St. Paul and St. John are 
not authors appreciated by intellectual people, may be left to 
stand or fall by themselves. By the way, Mr. Fletcher is 
evidently not aware of the complaints which have been made 
from time to time as to “the bad Greek-Testament papers ” of 
candidates for holy orders. 

I recently looked through the books of a curate who has 
since been appointed to an important Church-educational post. 
He is a University honours man, and is also a patioulenhe 
delightful and distinguished-looking scion of a good English 
county family. Yet so thoroughly did his library reflect the 
present tone of his order, that there were not ten of his books 
which the editor of a largely-circulated newspaper, or the 
minister of an ordinary Nonconformist congregation, would 
think worth keeping. 

I cannot for a moment accept Mr. Fletcher's theory, that the 
clergy must bring themselves } to the level of an ordinary 
unintellectual congregation. Moreover, I can assure him that 
in these days no Anglican congregation is wholly unintellectual ; 
and surely people who borrow Mr. George Meredith’s novels 
and Mr, Sohn Morley’s works from public libraries (did Mr. 
Fletcher forget to express a professional disapproval of public 
libraries ?) are not incapable of responding to the true mission 
of the clergy, that grand undertaking of trying to raise man- 
kind, spiritually and intellectually, to a higher level of life and 
of thought. 

I fear that the London diocese must say of Mr. Fletcher, 
“Nec tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis,” and must look with 
some anxiety for older and less prejudiced re. in its 
present necessities, one of the most pressing of which is the 
need of more intellectual breadth and of a more magnanimous 
tone of mind among the younger clergy. At present, the few 
London Anglican churches which have thoughtful and well-read 
preachers draw — from six and eight miles away, and 
their “sittings” are all filled before divine service commences. 

It is surprising to find busy and anxious medical men 
making time to read the latest researches in the pathology of 
some obscure disease, while curates, whose work is so largely of 
a simple and unexhausting kind, too often remain contentedly 
ignorant of the greatest work done in the realms of literature 
and of science, or even that done in the domains of ecclesiastical 
history and of practical sociology. Iam not here referring to 
Mr. Fletcher, whom I am quite willing to believe to be in this 
respect the exception which helps to prove, or at least to point 
out, the rule—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 


servant, A Recror’s Son. 








THE STAR OF LONG AGO. 


a ATE 
A TWELFTH-NIGHT CAROL, 

{An old native woman at Blantyre, who had joined a 
catechumens’ class, when asked ‘“* Who was Jesus Christ ? ” 
answered—probably from some confused recollection of the 
story of the Magi—“ Nyenyezi ya kale”—“A Star of 
long ago.”’} 

T was a night of long ago; 
The nations lay in darkness low, 
Fast bound in chains of wrong and woe— 
Rose in the East a Star. 
Nyen yezi, nyenyezi, nyenyezi ya kale— 
Star of the world’s night, oh ! light our way home ! 


The strong to strive, the weak to cry, 
All evil had the mastery ; 
Then came a man from God on high, 
To stay the weary war. 
Nyenyezi, nyenyezi, nyenyezi ya kale— 
Star of the world’s night, oh ! light our way home! 


That Star, it rose, but never set; 
That man, He died, but liveth yet ; 
And Love and Righteousness are met 
Together from afar. 
Nyenyezi, nyenyezi, nyenyezi ya kale— 
Star of the world’s night, oh ! light our way home ! 


O, living Lord! lest, blind and slow, 
We deem Thee Lord of long ago— 
Open our eyes, that we may know 
The shining of the Star! 
Nyenyezi, nyenyezi, nyenyezi ya kale— 
Star of the world’s night, oh ! light our way home ! 
A. WERNER, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Lorp BoweEn’s LIFE. 


{IR HENRY CUNNINGHAM, the accomplished 
hk.) author of “ Wheat and Tares,” “ The Chronicles 
of Dustypore,’ and “The Heriots,”’ a delightful 
triad of books, deserves the thanks of the judicious 
reader for his “ Biographical Sketch” of his dis- 
tinguished friend Lord Bowen (London: John 
Murray). It is short, but full of the staff of life, 
and when you lay it down it is with the unwonted 
sensation of having gained access to the mind of 
a fellow-mortal. The fact is, novelists make good 
biographers ; nor is this to be wondered at, for they 
naturally are in love with character and the pro- 
cession or movement of life. They see both the 
charm and the melancholy of existence, and what 
they feel they are able to express. Your ordinary 
biographer is what Dr. Johnson used to call “a 
brutal fellow,” meaning thereby a stock or a stone. 
Compare the Life of the poet Wordsworth by his 
stony brother with Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward 
Irving! But thisis to digress before we have begun. 


Sir Henry Cunningham introduces his subject with 
some admirable reflections :— 


“ When a friend, loved and admired, passes away from us, 
there is a natural desire for something which may serve to give 
distinctness and permanence to the impression which he made 
upon us in his lifetime. Such a desire is reasonable. When 
nothing of the sort is done, we become more than ever con- 
scious of a loss which in one sense grows with the lapse of time. 
The definite outline becomes blurred—year by year the figure 
stands out in less bold and clear relief—the colours fade; 
recollections, however affectionately cherished, become vague, 
faint, and inaccurate. So the dull processes of oblivion begin. 
Natural, however, as such a wish may be, its fulfilment presents 
grave difficulties to him who attempts it. It is no easy task to 
delineate or analyse the qualities which have combined to form 
an impressive and delightful personality. So much in such 
cases is indescribable, or deseribable only by reference to those 
inner and subtle phases of character which cannot be dragged 
into publicity. We know by melanchol ———— how 
perilous is the attempt to portray through the cold medium of 
written description, the influence of personal charm. The pen, 
however conscientiously handled, is, as a hundred ambitious 
failures remind us, but a coarse and feeble instrument for the 
appreciation of the nameless magic, the infection of intellectual 
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or spiritual mood, the moral magnetism, the indefinable influ- 
ence on heart and nerve, which give some favoured natures so 
powerfal a hold upon the affections of their fellow men. The 
volatile essence escapes while we examine it. The residuum is 
always disappointing. How vapid, trivial, and _overstrained 
seems often the recorded eloquence which we know stirred 
great assemblies to the quick, ‘ shook the arsenal and fulmined 
over Greece’! How commonplace the treasured sayings of 
historical converzationslists! What less exhilarating than the 
array of witticisms with which too faithfal chroniclers justify 
the reputation of accomplished members of Society! Whence, 
we wonder, came the magic which gave phrases such as these 
their potency over the hearts and intellects of mankind? As 
well ask whence comes the magic of music, or the charm of the 
landscape which fades from our view before we have drunk our 
fill of its delight.”’ 


This is a long extract, but it displays at once the 
strength and the weakness of the artist—of the 
man who knows what portraiture is, but also how 
well-nigh impossible at this present day it has 
become. It is well that one of the most fastidious 
of men should have a fastidious biographer. Charles 
Bowen was born in 1835, and had for his father a 
cleric of Irish extraction, and honest, downright 
Protestant Evangelical opinion, and (what was 
more perhaps to his purpose) a hale constitution 
which kept him alive till 1890. For his mother he 
had the granddaughter of an Austrian Count, one 
of the Imperial Chamberlains at the Court of 
Joseph II. who had married an Irish Clancarty. 
The second daughter of the Count married an Irish 
baronet, and one of their children it was who became 
Lord Bowen's mother. So Old England had not very 
much to do with the future Lord Justice and Lord of 
Appeal, except the educating of him, a feat 
which, to do the “predominant partner” justice, 
she accomplished most effectually at Rugby and 
Balliol. Bowen had a happy boyhood. One is glad 
to remember that. His greatest triumphs were his 
earliest. In after-life, his fame was cloistered; but 
in his youth it was trumpeted by the common voice. 
He was great both at games and at Greek; famous 
at football and at cricket. He could run, and box, 
and play racquets; whilst the prizes of the schools 
were simply poured into his lap. He had likewise 
the gift of friendship, the love of letters, and the 
nicest sense of honour. He never knew rebuff or 
disappointment. He always got what he wanted in 
those happy days. 

Bowen went up to Oxford in 1854, when, says Sir 
Henry Cunningham, “the old Conservative tastes 
and traditions and the new spirit of Liberalism were 
meeting like two opposing currents and seething 
in conflict. The great theological movement that 
had stirred the preceding generation had sunk into 
comparative quiescence.” Bowen was by the habit 
of his mind a Liberal, and never fell under any 
ecclesiastical influences, unless, indeed, the name of 
Jowett can by any possibility be construed into 
an ecclesiastical influence. For this remarkable man 
Bowen had the greatest love and respect. But it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that it would have 
been a better arrangement if this subtle and deli- 
cate and romantic—for his verses show Bowen to 
have been romantic—spirit had come for a season 
under the influence of a more outspoken and less 
ironical teacher than Benjamin Jowett. To be 
taught to speak right out is a lesson better worth 
teaching and learning than the fine art of concealing 
feeling either in elaborate phraseology or finished 
expression. Lord Bowen never seemed to be able to 
speak right out. After winning everything in the 
classical line that was to be won at Oxford, includ- 
ing a fellowship at Balliol, Bowen came to London 
to read law, an occupation which he appears to have 
hated with an almost feminine intensity. So late as 
1865 he confessed to the Dean of Welle, “I simply 
hate law "—adding, however, “ A man may be a fool 
to choose a profession, but he must be an idiot to 
give itup.” Butagainst the grain though it may have 
been, Bowen worked hard; and though he wrote for 
the Saturday Review, he never ran the least risk of 
lapsing into literature. One of the most amusing 











letters we have ever read will be found on p. 83. It 
relates to this period of Bowen's life. 


Bowen was called to the Bar in January, 1861, 
and became engaged to be married the following 
month, and a year afterwards the marriage took 
place. And now it was that his health began to 
give way. “The remainder of Charles Bowen's life 
was to a large extent one long struggle against the 
breakdown which was ever close at hand.” This is 
melancholy enough, but there was a melancholy 
above this most distinguished man which was not 
the offspring of mere ill-health. 


Sir Henry Cunningham says in this connection :— 


“Such men are at heart philosophers and poets, and their 
quality shows itself in two directions. On the one hand, there 
is a certain exquisiteness of taste, a fastidiousness of judgment, 
a scrupulous nicety, which nothing falling short of the highest 
and most uncompromising standard of excellence will satisfy ; 
which makes all work a painfal and exhausting struggle after 
unattainable perfection. On the other hand, there is a counter- 
influence—the sadness of insight, a besetting scepticism as to 
the interest and worth of human things; a haunting suspicion 
that the struggles, excitements, and prizes of existence are not 
worth the effort which they involve, that human achievement 
is but a troublesome illusion, and that, when all has been said 
and done, our little life is rounded with a steep.” 


These reflections, exquisitely appropriate as they 
are to Lord Bowen, are not of the kind which crop 
up in the lives of Thurlow or Eldon, or of Hatherley 
or Selborne, to all of whom in very different ways 
life presented a clearer issue—and perhaps one may 
add a more vulgar issue—than it ever did to Bowen. 


Lord Bowen's health being what it was, it would 
be inaccurate to say that he was killed by a brief— 
a big, monstrously inflated brief; but the miserable 
Tichborne case (over which Cockburn so gorgeously 
dilated, his charge to the jury filling two fat 
volames), which put a small fortune into the pocket 
of Sir John Coleridge, who had the happy knack of 
taking a day’s work easily, not caring with over- 
nice scrupulosity what came out of it, proved 
too much for Bowen's superfine methods and con- 
scientious labour. He never got over it. “ Three 
years of work done at the highest level of excel- 
lence, and frequently at moments when physical 
ill-health made all exertion dangerous—all this, no 
doubt, seriously undermined Bowen's constitution 
and did his health irreparable injury.” It seems a 
pity, for there were tradesmen by the score at the 
Bar who could have done all that was wanted 
without suffering—or, at all events, without it 
mattering whether they suffered or not. In 1872 
Bowen was rewarded by the leader he had served 
so loyally in the Tichborne case, being appointed, 
on Sir John Coleridge’s nomination, Junior Counsel 
to the Treasury; and from that date till 1879, 
when he was made a Judge, he was “immersed 
in his profession.” He hated being a Judge; he 
was in bad health at the time and became restless 
and melancholy. Whether he got over his dislike to 
the office does not clearly appear, but there can be no 
doubt that he welcomed the change which occurred 
in 1882 when in succession to that remarkable man 
(cast in how different a mould!) the late Lord Justice 
Holker—“ Jack Holker "—he became a member of the 
Court of Appeal, there he remained, one of the 
ornaments of the profession, one of, the delights of 
the Bar, one of the most interesting of judicial figures, 
until August, 1893, when on Lord Hannen’s retire- 
ment he became a Lord of Appeal. On the 10th 
of April, 1894, he died with “ profound humility "— 
remarkable words of his own usage. 


Of his distinction as a Judge this is not the place 
to speak. Englishmen like a little brutality on the 
Bench. They prefer the hippopotamus beating down 
his way through a plantation of sugar-cane to reach 
his bed in the river, to the beautiful sinuosities and 
winding progress of the most powerful of serpents. 
Bowen was too sinuous for a generation which doted 
on Jessel. Nor could it be said of Bowen as Lord 
Cairns said of Mellish, that he went right by instinct. 
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But we need all kinds of Judges except the wrong 
kind, and Lord Bowen was a Judge of a kind we 
are never likely to have too much. He was, indeed, a 
gifted creature who loved the light and abhorred all 
the artifices of the pettifogger. He practised the 
Law as a profession ; he did not follow it as a trade. 
We have left ourselves no space for the social side 
of Lord Bowen, but Sir Henry Cunningham should 
here be left to tell his own tale, and a pleasant tale 
it is, well told. 


This volume contains more specimens of Bowen's 
poetry than did its privately-printed predecessor. 
We will conclude this necessarily imperfect notice 
of a fascinating book we urge upon the notice of our 
readers with two stanzas from a poem called 
** Manqué” :— 


“T could have sung, had life been clear 
From thoughts too sad for mortal ear 
And visions full of human wrong. 
But doubt and tumult in the brain 
Confused the dream and spoiled the strain 
And now—the wild ohell sing my song. 


“I could have striven, had trampets blown, 
Had but some battle-banner shown, 
Some feat been named to do or die. 
But the ignoble grooves of life 
Were all remote from hero strife, 
And down we drifted, Time and I.” 








REVIEWS. 
metiinent 
A FENIAN ON FENIANISM. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FENIANS AND Fentanism. By John 
O'Leary. With portraits. In 2 vols. London: Downey 
& Co. 
HE interest of this revelation is rather auto- 
biographical than historical. The insight it gives 
you into the strength and weakness of Fenianism, 
and into the forces at work for and against it in 
Ireland, is sufficiently clear and deeply instructive; 
but yet more clear is the insight it gives you into 
the noble character of the writer, who impersonates 
the best features of the movement he helped to direct. 
“I must do this book,” writes Mr. O'Leary, “in my 
own way, or not at all; and though possibly it 
were better not done at all, if it is to be done, then 
it must be done discursively, irregularly, and inter- 
mittently. Whether there be art in all this, or the 
art to conceal art, I cannot well know, but that there 
is nature—my nature at least—that I do know, and 
I have no inclination to strive to drive it away with 
a fork or any other implement.” 
* Quo fit, ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita.” 
But this ingenuous self-revelation is a revelation 
also of what was the chief strength of Fenianism— 
the purity of its principle and the disinterestedness 
of its aim. The land agitation unquestionably 
fostered selfishness, stimulated greed, and in some 
cases and to some degree sapped the sense of honour 
and the foundations of honesty. But the motives 
of the Feniang were disinterested, their principles 
high, and théir ideal and their aim absolutely 
altruistic. Yet, it may be objected, the Church 
blessed the agrarian movement, and vehemently 
banned Fenianism. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that as law is made by and for lawyers, 
churches of all times and in all countries are made 
by and for their clergy. There is so much human 
nature in this “ man being made for the Sabbath, not 
the Sabbath for man” notion that it has infected 
even the profession of medicine. Crabb Robinson 
notices in his “ Diary” the work of a dcctor named 
Kilian, which opens thus :—“ It is a gross and vulgar 
error to suppose that the science of medicine and 
doctors exist for the purpose of the cure of diseases; 











the fact being that diseases exist only in order that 
there might be a science of medicine and doctors.” 
With priests especially this l'église, c'est moi idea 
is inveterate; while religion is more to them than 
morality, and their own authority than the authority 
of the sacred books or founders of their faiths. 
Hence the war to the death between the Church 
and Fenianism in Ireland, which takes up so large 
a space in Mr. O'Leary’s volumes. The contention 
of the Fenians that the authority of the priests 
ought to be bounded by the walls of their churches 
was a blasphemy so appalling that, in the words of 
one of the bishops, “ Hell was not hot enough, nor 
eternity long enough, for its punishment!” Thus 
the whole power of the Church, which in Ireland is 
overwhelming, was directed with such unanimity 
and fierce energy against the movement, that it is 
surprising it made what way it did amongst the 
most devoted Catholics in the world. All ultra- 
montane Catholics, however, were as bitterly op- 
posed to it as the Protestants, the landlords, and 
the “strong farmers”—a class sc given to mean 
economies that it would save even its soul if it had 
one. The strength of Fenianism, on the other hand, 
lay in the towns; and, among townsmen, its most 
ardent recruits were those very shop-assistants 
whom Tennyson scorned as the least militant class 
of all:— 


“The smooth-faced, snubnosed rogue would leap from his 
eounter and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating 
yardwand home.” 


The formidableness of Fenianism, however, did not 
lie in the number or ardour of such recruits as 
these, but in the ease with which Irish soldiers were 
sworn in, and in the ardent sympathy with the 
movement of the American-Irish troops which had 
just shown what mettle they were made of in the 
War of Secession. A Fenian organiser, known by 
the name of “ Pagan O'Leary ” (because he held the 
doctrine, for which Machiavelli has said much and 
Nietzsche more, that Christianity was emasculating 
and rendered its converts an easy prey to their 
pagan enemies), undertook to debauch the Irish 
soldiers. “His mode with the soldiers was sim- 
plicity itself. He first asked bis man if he were an 
Irishman, then made his proposal directly, and 
immediately after proceeded to administer the oath. 
So the thing went on for about a year or so, when 
some thousands at least of soldiers must have 
been enrolled. I have no figures before me, nor are 
they to my mind needed. I have always understood 
from everybody having to do with the matter that 
there was simply no limit to the getting in of these 
soldiers, save the natural ones of time and opportu- 
nity.” More serious still was the anti-Eoglish 
feeling of the Irishmen who had served in the War 
of Secession. “The close of that war set free for a 
fight in Ireland a practically unlimited number of 
soldiers of all ranks, full of military ardour and 
burning with an _ unextinguishable hatred of 
England.” 

It might be said that England can afford to dis- 
regard this impotent hate so long as she keeps on 
terms with the States; but surely it makes the 
keeping on even terms with the States more difficult. 
Hence it was, we think, shortsighted as well as 
brutal for the Times to write thus of the Irish 
exodus to America:—‘ The Celt goes to yield the 
soil to the Saxon. The island is being cleared away 
quietly for the necessities and luxuries of humanity.” 
But this clearing the island of Celts to refill it 
with Saxons reminds one of Max O'Rell’s story of 
the Parisian stable-helper who dug a hole in the 
yard to bury refuse in, only to find himself still 
more embarrassed with the mountain of soil he had 
excavated. Even in time of peace the Irish vote 
in America has to be reckoned with when any 
dispute between the two countries threatens war. 
We ought to say that this most interesting book is 
vigorously written in racy and idiomatic English, 
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and needs only a little compression and concentra- 
tion, and some supervision to correct its numberless 
misprints, to be a very valuable addition to Irish 
history. Such misprints as “The Times says that 
in Ireland the brotherhood is invisible, and must 
have used firm seed "—i.e. fern seed; or as, “ But 
all this is Landleagueism, and no proper concern 
of men here or now”—ie. of mine here or now, are 
frequent, and momentarily perplexing. 





THE GROWTH OF MATHEMATICS. 


A History or ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, WITH HINTS ON 
Mernuops or Teacuine. By Florian Cajori, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physics in Colorado College. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Pror. CAJsori's very readable and well-informed 
“History of Elementary Mathematics” ought to be 
interesting to others as well as to mathematical 
teachers, for whose assistance it is primarily 
intended. What comes out very clearly in it is 
the extraordinarily long and complicated process by 
which a science like arithmetic, now presented as 
the development of a few simple and apparently 
obvious principles, was arrived at historically. We 
are astonished to find how much ingenuity was 
required to elaborate what we now regard as the 
most rudimentary instruments of thought. Some 
devices were got hold of early, and then let go. 
Others, which might have been thought to be 
obvious from what had been already attained, were 
missed for whole millennia. Our present arith- 
metical system required for its elaboration the 
thought of Greeks, Hindus, Arabians, and modern 
Europeans, not to speak of the ancient Egyptians 
and Babylonians, who gave hints to the Greeks. 
The case is similar with algebra. In geometry alone, 
the Greeks from very slight hints developed for the 
first time a science almost perfect in form where 
before there had been nothing but a practical art. 
In spite of all modern advances, as the author 
evidently inclines to believe, the elements of 
geometry in the main cannot be taught better 
than by our old friend Euclid. That at least is the 
impression we get from his section on the modern 
teaching of geometry. 

The account of the development of mathematics 
in ancient and medizval times will no doubt be 
found the most interesting part of Mr. Cajori’s book. 
This branch of the history of science is as yet far 
from being familiar, and is quite fascinating. The 
account of modern developments as regards arith- 
metic is pretty full, and not too condensed. The 
rest of the exposition, which deals with algebra and 
geometry, inevitably seems a little crowded towards 
the end. A noteworthy point in the history of the 
modern period is the separation between elementary 
and higher mathematics, especially in England. 
Arithmetic having been relegated to the commercial 
schools, the consequence was that it was taught 
entirely as a system of practical rules without 
demonstration. “It is difficult,” the author says, 
“to discover a time when in any civilised country ad- 
vanced and elementary writers on mathematics were 
more thoroughly out of touch with each other than 
in England during the two centuries and a half 
preceding 1800.” The rise of the modern commercial 
school of mathematicians had prevented the growth 
of demonstrative arithmetic. Yet it was Leonardo 
of Pisa, “a business man, whose leisure hours were 
given to mathematical study,” to whom “we owe 
the first renaissance of mathematics on Christian 
soil.’ And in Italy, as we find, “ the Hindu numerals 
were readily accepted by the enlightened masses, 
but at first rejected by the learned circles.” In 
Italy they were already in use in the thirteenth 
century; while in Germany, France, and England 
they were scarcely used until after the middle of 
the fifteenth century, though they were introduced 
earlier. Owing to their having been introduced into 
Europe through the Arabians, they are usually called 








Arabic numerals; but the Arabs recognised their 
Indian origin, and the Hindus had arrived at the 
system by the fifth or sixth century ap. The 
immense superiority of the system over all the 
decimal systems of antiquity depends, of course, on 
“ the all-important principle of position, or principle 
of local value.” This principle was already involved 
in the sexagesimal notation of the Babylonians; but 
the sexagesimal notation was used chiefly in the 
construction of weights and measures, and was not 
applied in ordinary numerations. The principle of 
position itself was, however, as we see, hit upon 
perhaps 2,000 years before the Hindus developed it; 
and the Hindu system in its developed form did not 
reach Europe till the twelfth century. 

Common to all the ancient mathematical systems, 
except that of the Greeks, is the absence of demon- 
stration. That all demonstrative science had its 
origin in Greece is, indeed, unquestionable. And 
it was probably some hints from Greek thought, as 
the author recognises, that set the Hindus working 
at mathematics during their productive period from 
the fifth to the twelfth century of our era. The real 
advance made by the Hindus was in symbolism. Like 
the Arabs, they did very little original work in 
geometry, where progress, at least in early times, 
depended on strict forms of demonstration, which 
they did not use. The distinctive spirit of Greek 
science was recognised by the Greeks themselves. 
In the “ Eudemian Summary” (an abstract made 
by Proclus of a history of geometry by Eudemus, 
the pupil of Aristotle) its first introduction is ascribed 
to Pythagoras, who“ changed the study of geometry 
into the form of a liberal education, for he examined 
its principles to the bottom and investigated its 
theorems in an immaterial and intellectual manner.” 
To the art of calculation, however, the Greeks con- 
tributed hardly anything. And the Hindus, besides 
being the authors of our modern system of numera- 
tion, were the real inventors of algebra. 

A few interesting points made by the author 
may be brought together from different parts of the 
book. The Egyptians, we find, were occupied forty 
centuries ago with what was in effect the solution 
of an algebraical equation. They amused them- 
selves also with “pleasant and diverting ques- 
tions,” such as have found their way into modern 
arithmetics. Our earliest records of Egyptian 
geometry, reaching back to about 2,500 Bc., may be 
suspected to represent “comparatively modern 
thought.” Egyptian geometry from this time was 
stationary, or rather would seem to have declined. 
The arithmetical “method of false position,” hit 
upon by the Egyptians as an instinctive procedure, 
was long afterwards developed consciously by the 
Hindus. In Europe, in the seventh or eighth 
century AD., “the desirability of having at least 
one monk in each monastery who could determine 
the date of religious festivals, appears to have been 
the greatest incentive then existing toward the 
study of arithmetic.” At this time, before the in- 
troduction of Arabian learning into Europe, “the 
knowledge of geometry in the Occident cannot be 
said to have exceeded that of the Egyptians in 600 
Bc.” “The proneness to propound jocular ques- 
tions,” we learn, “is truly Anglo-Saxon.” The 
establishment of decimal weights and measures by 
governments, it appears, was already advocated by 
Stevin in 1585. Yet the invention of decimal fractions 
had only just been brought out by Stevin himself. 
Speaking of decimals, he says that while their intro- 
duction may be delayed, “it is certain that if the 
nature of man in the future remains the same as it 
is now, then he will not always neglect so great an 
advantage.” ‘“ As to weights and measures,” Prof, 
Cajori goes on to say, “ little did Stevin suspect that 
two hundred years would elapse before the origin of 
the metric system; and that at the close of the 

nineteenth century England and the New World 
would still be hopelessly bound by the chains of 
custom to the use of yards, rods, and avoirdupois 
weights.” In the theory of negative quantities, we 
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find, “ before the seventeenth century, the majority 
of the great European algebraists have not quite risen 
to the views taught by the Hindus.” The first great 
advance here was made by Descartes. Prof. Cajori 
tells again the oft-told tale of Tartaglia’s solution of 
cubic equations and its publication by Cardan, 
whose name thus becomes traditionally attached 
to it. This cannot be too often repeated, for 
Tartaglia was unjustly deprived of the honour; and 
our own experience is that, even after the true story 
has been heard, his name still has a tendency to slip 
from memory. 


MR. VICTOR PLARR’S POEMS. 
In THE DortIan Moop. By Victor Plarr. London: John Lane. 


Mr. PLARR’S work has appeared hitherto only in 
anthologies and in the public press—including THE 
SPEAKER—where, however, its simplicity, its noble- 
ness, and its purity have won it many admirers. 
This Dorie of his is, indeed, distinguished reading ; 
he has the root of the matter in no common degree, 
and he has besides often the grand manner which 
Mr. William Watson's admirers delight in in their 
poet. With music he is exceedingly well-dowered. 
The double rhymes of “ Ad Cinerarium” are excellent 
for ease and ingenuity. 


“Who in this small urn reposes— 
Celt or Roman, man or woman, 
Steel of steel or rose of roses » 
“Whose the dust set rustling slightly, 
In its hiding-place abiding, 
When this urn is lifted lightly ? 


“Sure some mourner deemed immortal 
What thon holdest and enfoldest, 
Little house without a portal! ” 


“The Sailor's Return” has a Wordsworthian flow 
and purity; it has the direct gaze which sees 
through a medium crystal clear. Mr. Plarr goes 
to the heart of things, as he does in his thoughts 
“In a Norman Church "— 


“Round yon great pillar, circlewise, 
The singers stand up two and two— 
Small lint-haired girls, from whose young eyes 
The grey sea looks at you. 
“Now heavenward the pure music wins 
With cadence soft and silvery beat ; 
In flutes and subtile violins 
Are harmonies less sweet. 


“Through deepening dusk one just can see 
The little white-capped heads that move 
In time to lines turned rhythmically 
And starred with names of love. 


“Bred in no gentle silken ease, 
Trained to expect no splendid fate, 
They are but peasant children these 
Of very mean estate. 
“Nay is that true? to-night perhaps 
Unworldlier eyes had well-discerned 
Among those little gleaming caps 
An aureole that burned. 


“For once ‘twas thought the gates of pearl 
Best opened to the poor that trod 
The path of the meek peasant girl 
That bore the Son of God.” 


Mr. Plarr has no crudities, none of the inequali- 
ties of the young poet which at once disappoint and 
delight us. The spirit of the poems is such as one 
finds in Matthew Arnold—lofty, serene, mellow, and 
full of beauty. His measures sing restfully against 
the ear ; his words are rightly chosen and so assured 
that they never cause us the surprise of delight that 
comes with an occasional felicity. Though the poems 
are mature they are not passionless; though they 
make for beauty they can be somewhat terrible at 
times, as in “ A Secret of the Sea.” 


“°Tis years since the faint moontide beam 
That filters to the chart-room floor 
Last rested where, as in a dream, 
The drowned chief mutineer would pore. 








“With orbits void and bony hands 
Upon the chart which, day by day, 
Into new shapes of seas and lands 
The exploring sea-worms fret and fray. 
“ Years since that semblance of a man, 
That relic of unknown despair, 
That symbol of past crime, began 
Obscurely to be no more there.” 


Mr. Plarr should be sure of his public. Poetry 
which is at once dignified and mellifluous, sane and 
yet warm, is not too frequent. To the form of 
colder poets he has added the colour and the 
enchantment of the Celt, as though one should 
give life to the marble and movement to the 
limbs of stone. The ancients made poetry a Muse 
and feminine, rightly, because the emotion of 
poetry is a feminine thing. But in dignity, in 
restraint, in severity, Mr. Plarr’s poetry is mascu- 
line, and the note of virility in it is one of its 
beauties. 


SCIENCE: THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Tue ELements or Puysics. <A College Text-Book. B 
Edward L. Nichols and William S. Franklin. Vol. IL. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

ALTERNATING CURRENTS AND ALTERNATING CURRENT 
MACHINERY. Being Volume II. of the Text-Book on 
Electromagnetism and the Construction of Dynamos. B 
Dugald C. Jackson, C.E., and John Price Jackson, M.E. 
Same Publishers. 

Exvectro-Puysiotocy. By W. Biedermann, Professor of 
Physiology in Jena. Translated by Frances A. Welby. 
Vol. I. Same Publishers. 

Tue Evements or Exectro-Carmistry. By Max Le 
Blane, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated by W. R. Whitney. Same Publishers. 

Aw INTERMEDIATE Course oF PracticaL Puysics. By 
Arthur Schuster, Ph.D., F.R.'S., Langworthy Professor of 
Physies and Director of the Physical Laboratory in the 
Owens College, Manchester; and Charles A. Lees, D.Se., 
Senior Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator in Physics 
in the Owens College, Manchester. Same Publishers. 

PracticaL Evectriciry. Vol. I. By W.E. Ayrton, F.R.S. 

London : Cassell & Co. 


THE second volume of Messrs. Nichols and 
Franklin’s text-book of physics deals with Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism. It seems a good text-book 
for students who are fairly prepared in mathe- 
matics. At the end some account is given of the 
electromagnetic theory of light developed by Clerk 
Maxwell. The point of this theory is the mechanical 
possibility that the luminiferous ether should be a 
medium such as is required to explain at once light, 
electricity and magnetism. The demonstration has 
been given by Maxwell, Boltzmann, and others ; but 
in order to avoid making the book too mathematical, 
the fundamental conceptions are explained here 
only by approximations. 

The book on Alternating Currents is intended 
mainly for engineering students. The treatment 
of the subject “is based on the _ self-evident 
but little recognised principle, that methods which 
have proved best in treating other branches 
of engineering must be equally advantageous in 
treating electrical subjects. A treatise on electro- 
magnetism or on alternating currents should, 
therefore, deal with its subject in much the 
same way that thermo-dynamics and the steam 
engine, hydraulics and hydraulic machinery, or 
the theory of structures are respectively pre- 
sented in the best works on those subjects.” The 
object is to explain the fundamental phenomena 
of alternating currents as met with in engineering 
practice, and their controlling principles and ap- 
plications. Data from technical journals, some of 
which have been unavailable for use, and original 
methods for gaining simple paths to results, are 
judiciously introduced. ‘The mathematics used are 
merely a means to the end” of offering a full 
physical conception to the reader's mind. “In this 
respect it has been sought to avoid either the error 
of presenting unnecessary formulas, or, on the 
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other hand, of giving results without reasons, both 
of which are fatal to the reader’s true progress.” 
“Description of classical experiments which have 
come to be of historical interest only” has in most 
cases been omitted, though some exceptions have 
been made; as, for example, in what relates to 
the tracing of alternating current curves, methods 
of measuring “inductances,” and practice in the 
parallel running of alternators. 

Electrical experiments on muscular tissues have 
been carried out by physiologists in a very elaborate 
way, and the whole subject forms a well-marked and 
highly organised branch of physiology. Professor 
Biedermann’s work furnishes an adequate treatment 
of the subject, and invited translation. The trans- 
lation appears to be well done. Fifteen years, the 
author points out, have elapsed since the last review 
of the subject by Hermann in his “ Handbuch der 
Physiologie.’ In the meantime, the literature of 
the subject has swollen to a bulk that practically 
debars any student who is not a specialist from 
critical acquaintance with it. The monographs are 
so scattered, and in some cases so little accessible, 
that it is difficult to obtain a synopsis of them. The 
author, working at his particular department and in 
preparation for lectures, acquired so great a famili- 
arity with its literature that he has thought himself 
justified in trying to give a comprehensive survey of 
electro-physiology. In this he has had in view not 
only students of pure science, but also a portion of 
the medical public, having aimed at a connected 
view of fundamental facts, and only introduced 
details of experimental method and pure theory 
where they were indispensable to an understanding 
of the subject. The chapters of the volume are on 
“ Organisation and Structure of Muscle,” “ Change of 
Form in Muscle during Activity,” “ Electrical Excit- 
ation of Muscle,” “ Electromotive Action in Muscle,” 
and “ Electromotive Action of Epithelial and Gland 
Cells.” 

Prof. Le Blanc’s work was written during the 
winter of 1891-5 in connection with a course of 
lectures he was then delivering. It is intended for 
students of science and those who, having studied 
the subject, are already in practice, as well as 
for those interested in electro-chemistry. The 
author has endeavoured to write as clearly and 
simply as possible, but does not attempt to conceal 
the real difficulties of the subject. The arrange- 
ment is good: beginning with fundamenta! prin- 
ciples, next giving a short history of electro- 
chemistry, and then developing it in the synthetic 
manner adapted for teaching. The English edition 
is, with the exception of a few alterations either 
suggested or accepted by the author, as nearly as 
practicable a literal translation. 

The course of Physics for the Laboratory, by 
Drs. Schuster and Lees, though it had what some 
will consider not an ideal inception in that it was 
“ originally written to assist students preparing for” 
certain examinations, is very competently done. 
It is, “in the main, a reprint of the papers of 
instructions which have been issued to the students 
of the Owens College during the last five years.” 
The branches of Physics treated are, in order, 
Mechanics, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, and 
Electricity. A useful preliminary chapter gives, 
besides some general “ Preliminary Instructions,” 
an account of shortened arithmetical calculations, 
of graphical constructions, and of units of measure- 
ment. 

After the lapse of ten years, Prof. Ayrton has 
brought his “ Practical Electricity” fully abreast 
of the times. He has entirely rewritten the work, 
which it will require two volumes to complete 
instead of one. It is equally important to observe 
that 163 of the illustrations have been drawn 


expressly for this new edition. The practical side of 
this ever-growing subject can scarcely be too soon 
entered upon by the student, who may by early 
familiarity gain an interest in and knowledge of it, 
which come to him more hardly in after-years. 





FICTION. 
SPINDLES AND Oars. By Annie E. Holdsworth. London: 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 


“THE QuEEN oF Nicut.” By Headon Hill. London: Ward, 
Lock & Co. 





Tue Vacaries oF Love. By F. H. Hudson. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 

Meruin: A Prraticat Love-story. By Mr. M . Lon- 
don: Neville Beeman, Ltd. 

THE curious title of “Spindles and Oars” is 


explained by the fact that the book deals with 
life in a Scottish village whose population is com- 
posed entirely of fishermen and weavers. Skyrle 
is the name of this remote nook, and the simple 
annals of its toiling inhabitants are here set forth 
in a series of short sketches, more or less connected 
by a slight thread of narrative. Miss Holdsworth 
has caught with admirable success the peculiar 
atmosphere of Scottish life among the labour- 
ing classes, and the volume is rich in _ local 
colour. It is, indeed, altogether a charming 
book, full of kindly humour, shrewd touches of 
characterisation, and gentle pathos, while the style 
is both simple and vivid. There is nothing very 
novel or striking in “Spindles and Oars,” because 
the manners and customs of the northern peasantry 
have already been exhaustively catalogued by more 
powerful pens than Miss Holdsworth’s; but the 
inevitable lack of originality is atoned for by the 
pleasant sense of humour which animates this agree- 
able book, and lends to all its varied characters 
an air of truth and nature. There are seven- 
teen distinct sketches in “Spindles and Oars,” of 
which all are meritorious, and some delightful ; 
for Miss Holdsworth has the gift of that delicate 
intuition which can invest with dignity and interest 
the humblest affairs of life by its sympathetic touch. 
These little sketches are too slight to bear a detailed 
critical analysis, for their charm—and it is a very 
real one—lies in atmosphere and setting rather than 
in striking incident or witty dialogue. But the quiet 
merits of such a book deserve praise all the more 
because of the welcome relief it affords from the 
spurious psychological novel of the day. All lovers 
of pure and wholesome literature must appreciate 
the tonic influence exercised by Miss Holdsworth in 
this beautifully sympathetic volume. 

Pure melodrama is the story entitled “ The Queen 
of Night,” though it must be said at once that it is 
melodrama of a very entertaining kind. The author 
has hit upon an ingenious idea, and, the idea being 
once accepted as possible, he works it out with the 
utmost care and thoroughness. The Queen of Night 
is a great pleasure yacht of the modern type, carry- 
ing passengers at stated intervals on cruises to 
different parts of the world. It differs in one 
respect only from the admirable vessels which 
ordinarjly pursue this trade. When it is laden 
for a trip it has its hundreds of ordinary tourists, 
and, along with them, some two or three 
“special ” passengers whose lot is hard indeed. The 
ordinary tourist makes his voyage to the Mediter- 
ranean or the West Indies with great satisfaction 
to himself, and comes home with the conviction 
that of all the vessels in the tourist trade there is 
none that can equal The Queen of Night. The 
“ special” passengers no doubt begin their voyage as 
pleasantly as everybody else, but, alas, for them 
there is no return. They die, from different causes, 
but with absolute certainty, during the voyage, and 
their bodies are committed to the deep, far from the 
reach of coroners and analysts. The owners of 
The Queen of Night are, in short, a gang of 
scoundrels who, in addition to carrying on the 
ordinary tourist business, undertake for a_ sub- 
stantial sum of money to get rid of any passengers 
whose family or friends may regard them as super- 
fluous members of society. Mr. Headon Hill, it will 
be seen, has invented a new criminal conspiracy of a 
sufficiently startling kind. In this volume we are 
told what happens on board The Queen of Night 
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when, being under the command of a new captain, 
who is absolutely innocent of the darker side of the 
traffic in which he is engaged, she receives on board 
asa “special” case a lovely young heiress to whom 
that captain is secretly betrothed. Complications, 
it will be seen, are certain to occur in this instance, 
and unexpected difficulties are of necessity thrown 
in the way of the villainous ship’s surgeon who is 
the active agent in the murders. We shall reveal 
nothing of the details of this particular voyage, for 
to do so would be to spoil the reader’s interest in 
the story. We have said enough to show what 
manner of story it is; and to those who like fiction 
of this kind we can recommend it heartily. It will 
not be the author's fault if their nerves do not 
tingle as they read. 

We cannot better illustrate the peculiarities of 
style that abound in “The Vagaries of Love” than 
by quoting the following sentence, descriptive of 
the hero's character: ‘“‘ Refusing to associate with 
others in the same profession, presistent (sic) non- 
attendance at learned societies, by reason, as he 
said, of spiritual weariness, induced by necessity of 
listening to inflated twaddle, lying, shell-like, round 
the nut of knowledge, which, ever difficult to reach, 
would lie, it seemed, defunct and buried, or, if 
it did emerge from out the mass of vain conceit, 
was scarcely recognisable.” This passage may be 
thought to leave some essential points in obscurity, 
but at least it makes one fact perfectly clear—the 
fact that Mr. F. H. Hudson, the author of “The 
Vagaries of Love,” has totally mistaken his vocation. 
Ridiculous as the sentence we have quoted may 
appear, it is a fair sample of the book it adorns, 
which exhibits on every page nothing but feeble- 
ness, dulness, and utter incompetence. That a 
person palpably ignorant of the first principles of 
grammar should attempt to pose as a novelist is 
scarcely less amazing than that his lucubrations 
should be permitted to appear in print. We trust 
that Mr. Hudson, having published in haste, will 
now begin to repent at leisure. 

It is a world of topsyturvydom to which we are 
introduced in “Merlin: a Piratical Love-story.” 
There are genuine pirates in the book, wicked 
Atchinese, who board an English mail steamer and 
kill the captain and a considerable proportion of the 
crew and passengers; but we are in some doubt 
as to whether these are the pirates to whom the 
author refers on his title-page. A still more dan- 
gerous person, at all events, is Mr. Merlin, the 
mysterious hero of this wondrous tale. It is he who 
begins by making violent and insolent love to the 
heroine, a passenger on the aforesaid mail steamer, 
who subsequently rescues her from the professional 
pirates, and carries her away in a marvellous canoe 
in which he has already sailed round the world, and 
which seems to possess all the accommodation of 
a first-class yacht. It is he who alternately makes 
love to her and threatens her whilst she is at his 
mercy in this unique little craft; and it is he who in 
the final scene, when she pleads the existence of 
a legitimate Mrs. Merlin as a reason for rejecting his 
addresses, coolly produces a revolver and proposes 
t> shoot his spouse as the speediest and simplest 
way of solving that little difficulty. The book is 
certainly a wonderful one, in which the grotesque 
predominates, but it has merits of its own. Some of 
the adventures related not only stir us by their 
novelty, but are extremely well told, and there is 
a briskness of action throughout which makes 
the book distinctly entertaining. Perhaps we ought 
to say, in justification of the heroine, that in the 
end she does not become Mrs. Merlin, but marries 
instead a certain Sir Thomas, whom she thus apos- 
trophises in the closing passage of her story :—“ Oh, 
noble and generous Thomas! How Fate, by this 
cruel disease of Love, strikes us ever in contraries, 
and makes our most abiding pleasure the source of 
abiding pain!"» We must leave our readers to dis- 


cover for themselves the key to this enigmatical 
exclamation. 





MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY begins the current number 
of the Nineteenth Century with a very temperate 
criticism of some English views on the recent 
Presidential Election in America. Mr. McKinley's 
victory, as he points out, is not altogether a victory 
for “sound money ” in the monometallist sense; the 
Silverite Democrats are not genuine Bimetallists, 
and the Republican platform contains a Bimetal- 
list plank. And he lays stress on the social 
evils attacked by the Chicago programme, and 
makes out a defence even for Governor Altgeld 
and for Mr. Bryan’s attitude towards the Supreme 
Court. It is a temperate, dispassionate article, 
perhaps a little too favourable to Mr. Bryan, but 
a valuable corrective to the usual attacks on him. 
Two other important articles, Dr. Guinness Rogers’s 
on the Liberal leadership, and Mr. Palmer's on “ The 
March of the Advertiser,” were commented on last 
week in these pages. Of the rest we can but call atten- 
tion to Lady Priestley’s criticism of “ Nurses @ la 
Mode” (with a piquant flavour of scandal about it), 
Mr. Spielmann’s appreciation of Mr. Watts’ pictures, 
Mr. Crow's valuable estimate of English Enter- 
prise in Persia, and Mr. Redmond’s article on 
“Treland and the next Session.” Miss Lawless’s 
article touching literary forgery raises an important 
historical point, to which we refer elsewhere. 

The National Review is rapidly becoming the 
monthly organ of the Bimetallists. The “ Episodes 
of the Month,” @ propos of the committee just 
appointed by the United States Senate to promote 
a Conference in support of International Bimetallism, 
reminds us that “there is only one avowed Mono- 
metallist in the present Cabinet” (Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach), and that it contains four Vice-Presidents 
of the Bimetallic League! A valuable result of 
this tendency is the appearance of an article 
on America which is to be a regular feature 
of the Review, and of a number of editorial 
references to American affairs strongly hostile to 
the Times correspondent in New York, and at any 
rate giving us a corrective to his very biassed 
reports. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson's “ Trifling with 
National Defence”’ is extravagant and pernicious. 
His appeal to Lord Lansdowne to demand the sum 
that Minister knows to be needful for making the 
army efficient is preceded by a list of six recent 
occasions on which, had we been ready to fight, 
we ought apparently to have sent ultimatums to 
Germany, or France, or Russia, or the United States ; 
and he would like the expenditure on national 
defence to be regulated by the ipse dixit of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the First Sea Lord. Fancy 
Lord Wolseley with a free hand! And an 
England constantly delivering ultimatums would 
be a public nuisance. Sir John Dorington works 
out (as a novelty) a proposal for the settlement 
of the Elementary Education Question which we 
deprecated two months ago—viz. that ratepayers 
should allot their rates to the schools they prefer, 
subscriptions to count as rates. Nothing could be 
worse educationally, we think, than this replace- 
ment of a national by a denominational system, In 
Canada “allocation” works because all the non- 
Roman Catholic Churches are content with one un- 
sectarian type of school. Among the other noticeable 
articles are Mr. Morgan Richardson's attack on the 
Welsh Land Commission, Mr. Traill’s lively tirade 
against Ibsenism (balanced by a more dispassionate 
estimate of Little Eyolf by Ronald McNeill), and Pro- 
fessor Dicey’s sketch of the late Lord Pembroke. 

Cosmopolis is more varied than usual this month. 
Mr. S. R. Crockett succeeds very well in his new field 
—Southern Italy. Professor Max Miiller’s Literary 
Recollections contain the true story of the burning 
of Froude’s “ Nemesis of Faith” ; but he should have 
added that the ceremony took place, not at lecture, 
but at battel-call, a solemn ceremony—long since 
abolished in deference to the needs of Honour lectures 





—which took place on Saturdays at 10 am. It was, 
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we think, peculiar to Exeter College, and the under- 
graduates were called up one by one to receive their 
weekly battel bills, and reprimanded if they had 
spent too much on their breakfasts or had not kept 
enough chapels. M. Jean Aicard’s “Le Bonnet 
d’Yvon” is a quaint story made of scanty material 
and suggesting sarcastic reflections on French naval 
discipline. Of the German articles, Dr. Bamberger’s 
on the victory of sound money is disappointing; he 
does not see the excuses for the belief in “ fiat 
money “ in America, and we doubt if Mr. McKinley's 
victory can be yet safely regarded as “ decisive.” 
* Deutsche Biicher” gives inter alia some interesting 
statistics of the circulation of German classics to-day. 
The Churchman, the Evangelical organ in the 
Establishment, contains, besides some controversial 
matter, a very valuable account of the Society for 
the Propagation of the UGospel. An article by 
Chancellor P. V. Smith on the Deceased Wife's 
Sister question is interesting, if not convincing.— 
The Investors’ Review has a pessimist article on 
England's vulnerability, with some sensible, if 
exaggerated, remarks on the decay of the national 
morale and the uselessness of our “ little wars.” 





A CHILD'S HISTORY. 

InELaND. Edited by R. Barry O’Brien. The Children’s Study 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
A coop History of Ireland has long been a felt want, to use a 
rather stupid expression. Irishmen, pre still lack the 
judicial frame of mind in which history should be written: old 
sores there are still open, old cleavages yawn in a way English 
people cannot understand. Irish men and women have been mak- 
ing history in their novels— Miss Lawless, Mr. Standish O’Grady, 
Mr. Frank Mathew have written and are writing with illumina- 
tion of different periods. But hitherto an Irish history, written 
with the interest which imaginative vision alone gives, has been 
sadly to seek. The present reviewer remembers the dryasdust 
dreariness of the Irish history class of her schooldays, and how 
gladly she turned to English history adapted from Lingard by 
a person of a certain prettiness of imagination. She has since 
opened all Irish histories with a dry taste in her mouth, but at 
last she finds something on the long-dreaded subject, fresh, com- 
pact, simple, and alluring. Irish history ought to be a most fas- 
cinating study, for, despite our national misfortunes, the line of 
heroes has never failed in our cloudy firmament. Mr. Barry 
O’Brien recognises the charm of the individual throughout 
Irish history. “ The pleasantest way,” he writes in a preface of 
great modesty, “to read history is to read it in biography. 
Pains have been taken not to burden the narrative with details, 
but to deal broadly with the most important and the most in- 
teresting events. For it was felt that an imperfect sketch, 
which might leave on the mind some recollection of stirring 
episodes and striking characters, would be better than a more 
finished picture crowded with details.” Mr. O’Brien has suc- 
ceeded admirably in what he set out todo. “One crowded hour 
of glorious life” is worth years of what we used to get in our 
schooldays about Fornovians and Tuatha-da-Dananns, and other 
mythical folk. Mr. O’Brien begins with St. Patrick, and gives 
an imaginative and poetic account of the Saint’s arrival and the 
acceptance of the Gospel by the Irish. The second chapter, on 
Brian Boru and the Norsemen, is just that mixture of legend 
and history which a boy loves. He would forget that he was 
reading to learn. Edward Bruce, the First Earl of Desmond, 
Art MacMurrough, the Geraldines, Shane O'Neill, Desmond and 
Fitzmaurice, O'Donnell and O'Neill, follow each other in a 
history that moves rapidly and ever keeps the mind at attention. 
These are splendidly picturesque figures round which to group 
events. Owen Roy O'Neill, the coming of Coemeell, the 
Jacobite War and Sarsfield, Grattan, Wolfe Tone and the 
Rebellion down to O’Connell and Emancipation, the Tithe War, 
the Repeal Movement, and the Famine, are all sketched in drama- 
tically, with such aid as contemporary anecdotes and description 
ean lend to make the people and the events live. The manner 
in which this little book is written suggests that Mr. Barry 
O’Brien might write us the Irish history we are waiting for. 
His style loses nothing in dignity by being bright and fresh. 
Too often it is forgotten that History, too, is a Muse, and not to 
be served dully. He does not write as that poorest of all 
creatures—a man without a country: concealing nothing, ex- 
tenuating nothing, he yet writes with a certain joy and pride of 
the inspiriting events and figures in his country’s history. He 
has as judiciously avoided long and difficult words as he has 
wearisome details. English children will find here no strange 
Celticisms of speech to boggle at. Altogether, Mr. O’Brien 
has rendered a service to his country and to the children who 
have hitherto trodden the shards and flints of Irish history. 
Senay grown-up people will be very glad also to use 
this book, 





COMPANIONS TO SIXTH-FORM CLASSICS. 
Tue Srupent’s Companton TO Latrn Avrnors. By George Middle- 
ton, M.A., and Thomas Mills, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 
An Inrgopuction to Latiy Texruat Emenpation. By W. B. 

Lindsay, M.A. Same Publishers. 

Messrs. MIDDLETON and MILLs have compiled a most handy 
little volume. They do not aim at supplying a critical estimate 
of the works of Latin authors, such as is already easily obtain- 
able in Cruttwell’s or Mackail’s Histories of Roman Literature ; 
but they arrange neatly and clearly the salient facts about 
the lives and works of the principal writers, and so give the 
straw necessary for the making of his bricks by a budding 
Sainte-Beuve. A book of this type is most valuable, because it 
stimulates an independent working-up of data. In the hand of 
a judicious sixth-form master it may be made the groundwork 
of good training in Roman literature, a branch of training in 
which we have good reason to believe many of our public schools 
to be woefully wanting. With this book before them, boys will 
be able to tackle such themes as, “ How do the circumstances of 
Propertius’ life influence his work ?” or, ‘“‘ What circumstances 
of the life of Sallust can be inferred from his writings ?” and, 
dealing with them off their own text, reap a wealth of litera 
faculty in the process. This kind of help was a point to whic 
the late Professor Nettleship used to direct many of his lectures 
at Oxford, and we find that the compilers of this work have 
wisely made use of his essays, though the main authority con- 
sulted is the History of Roman Literature by Teuffel and 
Schwabe. It is perhaps a pity that passages, at any rate, of the 
poets should not eve been quoted from one standard edition, such 
as the new “ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,” being published by 
Bell & Sons, Wide and careful reading has ae the com- 
pilers to improve in many cases on their authorities. This book 
is only a satellite to other books, but its projectors have hit upon 
a sound plan and carried it out excellently. 

Appealing to a smaller cirele—for the coterie of emendators 
must be small, and we cannot approve of upper forms in schools 
devoting themselves generally to emendation—is Mr. Lindsay's 
handbook on Latin emendation. A course of Oxford lectures is 
the basis of the present work, the writer of which finds that 
minuscule script and contractions are underrated as a source of 
errors. Lists of examples are drawn from the text of Plautus, 
which is still in the melting-pot of criticism. A most useful 
section is Appendix B, which makes easy going of the tangled 
thicket of a typical apparatus criticus, and many technical aids 
of a practical character are supplied to the thoroughgoing 
scholar. The little manual should certainly be in the hands of 
every Oxonian who is an aspirant to the Hertford Scholarship. 


FOR MODERN SIDES. 


Pore’s Essay on Criticism. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Evans. (English 
Classics for Schools and Colleges.) London, Glasgow and Dublin: 
Blackie & Son, Ltd. 

Les TRAPPEURS DE L’ARKANSAS. By Gustave Aimard. Edited by 
Marguerite Ninet. (Blackie’s Modern French Texts.) London, 
Glasgow and Dublin: Blackie & Son, Ltd. 

THE two little books before us are promising examples of what 
is being done to meet the increasing demand for instruction in 
modern subjects. Dr. Evans’s modest little shilling edition of 
an English classic ought to do something towards enlarging the 
literary range of the average boy or girl. The introductory 
matter is usefal and not too technical—a remark which applies 
with special foree to the section on metre—and the notes are 
thoroughly useful and keep strictly to the point. 

Messrs. Blackie’s French series, guaranteed by the name of 
Mr. Frartcis Storr as general editor, aims at interesting the users 
and enlarging their general knowledge, besides cultivating their 
acquaintance with the current form of the language. . Gus- 
tave Aimard’s spirited story of adventure in Mexico and the 
Far West (a little modified, in parts, in this edition) should 
fulfil these purposes admirably. Malle. Ninet’s notes are business- 
like, and the introductory information is good, though not quite up 
to date. Mexico and the Far West are very different now from 
what they were in 1858, or even in 1871, and a word might 
have been said for the beneficent rule of Porfirio Diaz. How- 
ever, this can be corrected in class. 





OLD MASTERS IN ENGLISH DRESS. 
Sopnoctes. The Seven Plays in English Verse. By Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D. London: John Murray. 
Everpmes rx Enouisu Vers. Vol.II, By Arthur S. Way. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 


Tae yer or Vira. Books VII.—XII. Translated into English 
Verse by James Rhoades. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pror. CAMPBELL offers a revised version of his translation of 
Sophocles pubjished in 1883. It has for its main object the 
securing of “a more regular correspondence of strophe and anti- 
strophe ” in the lyrical portions of the plays. There are many 
would-be purveyors of Greek literature to English readers, and 
consequently, with a book like this before us, there is a wide field 
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of comparison. “It is not easy for lesser men to decide in the 
arbitrament between an Odysseus and an Ajax—between Prof. 
Jebb and Prof. Campbell,” modestly says Mr. Morshead, a 
recent translator. Still, comparison is a fascinating exercise, 
and we have put side by side Mr. Morshead and Prof. Campbell 


—prose and verse—on the Electra. We take it that the latter's 
best friends will not claim for him the laurels of a poet, capable 
of transfusing into the matter before him a personality to rival 
that of Sophocles. Mr. Morshead offers us a harmonious pross 
which will satisfy the most fastidious taste; Prof. Campbell’s 
seems to us to be tolerably dignified verse, here and there 
dropping into a line which is on the edge of the commonplace. 
Likewise, we were led to compare the present version—again 
verse with prose—with Prof. Jebb’s, and again we confess to a 
preference of the latter, touching, as it seems to do, more often 
with simplicity and nervous directness “the human heart by 
which we live.” We hear the latter projects a verse rendering 
as a complement to his monumental Commentary on the poet. 
It remains to see whether he will maintain his superiority when 
shackled by the exigencies of metre. On the other hand, it must 
be said that Prof. Campbell, who modestly enough brushes aside 
any pretensions to Parnassus, realises his purpose of giving us 
an acting edition, and “expressing his original in lines which 
can be spoken with effect and in lyries which may conceivably 
be sung.” He has kept in mind the requirements of actual 
representation on the stage, and the fact that Sophocles the 
dramatist, if not Sophocles the post, has a real claim on the 
interests of the modern playgoer. It is to be wished there were 
more critics of the stamp of M. Sarcey and“ A. B. W.” to insist 
on the continuity of the history of the drama. That Sophocles 
is a master of unity of structure, and skilful in ordering the 
sequence of parts leading up to the necessary end, is a common- 
place since the days of Aristotle, who thought round the Zdipus 
Tyrannus as his ideal play. And on one point especially modern 
playwrights might well sit at the feet of Sophocles : his characters 
are not mere photographic reproductions of men seen only in 
their trivial externality, but characters which typify human 
nature in its deeper and more significant pole ie is to 
say, ideally human characters, it is strange that Sophocles 
should have been so little acted in our times, and that so little 
should be known of the technical merits and acting qualities of 
a playwright whom M. Sarcey justly labels “le ~ 4. malin des 
dramaturges, comme il est le plus parfait des écrivains drama. 
tiques.” Sophocles, like Shakespeare, to be appreciated needs 
to be acted as well as read. Four of his plays—the Trachinie, 
Electra, Ajax, and Antigone—have already been played with the 
present version, and in each case the success has been unequivocal. 
Ve believe that Prof. Campbell’s translation, though it may not 
convey the fine poetic bloom of the original, is admirably adapted 
to bring before an English audience the drift of Sophoclean 
drama. 

It is over two years ago since we reviewed the first volume of 
Mr. Way’s verse translation of Euripides. The present volume 
is prefaced by an essay on Euripides and his work, which is 
substantially an apologia for the great human dramatist. Mr. 
Way is to be congratulated on having steered clear of the line 
of defence adopted by Mr. Verrall in his “ Euripides the 
Rationalist.” The latter's explanation of the popularity of 
Euripides among the ancients was little short of ridiculous: 
that Euripides, in dealing with Greek mythology, was, as a 
rule, laughing in his sleeve, but that in order to keep out of the 
clutches of the law he was constrained to make a pretence of 
believing in the gods while veiling his real meaning under 
innuendo; and that either this was Euripides’ attitude, or 
else he was a dull-witted, unintelligent charlatan. These 
points Mr. Way has been able to waive in favour of some 
sensible and original arguments, mostly drawn from Decharme. 
The originality of Euripides accounts at once for the number 
of detractors he had in his lifetime, and for his passing 
immediately after death to the position of founder of a new 
school of literature. The original message he had to deliver 
concerning the sufferings of struggling humanity he had, no 
doubt, to deliver through the old media, the legends about gods 
and heroes; but because the gods of fable were impossible, he 
did not deny the existence of gods. What he did aim at was 
leading his audiences to think for themselves and to “ dissociate 
fable from faith.” In some strong pages (pp. 40-50) Mr. Way 
eloquently marshals facts in support of his thesis that Euripides, 
the so-called woman-hater, gave his countrymen an unique series 
of original and soul-edifying ideals of womanhood—Aleestis, 
Iphigeneia, Makaria, and Polyxena. In these translations— 

ndromache, The Children of Hercules, The Daughters of 
Troy, Electra, Helen, and The Madness of Herakles—the 
few faults to which we took exception have almost entirel 
vanished. Mr. Way no longer hankers excessively after the Old- 
World tone and the “ Wardour Street English,” to which, like 
the late Mr. William Morris, in his ‘‘ Aneids of Vergil,” he was 
too prone. The arguments to the plays no longer offend by 
ultra-Saxon expression, and the text exhibits a reasonable re- 
straint in the matter of archaisms. The mannerism of in- 
discriminate and often harsh-sounding compounds (e.g. “ Pytho- 
ward,” “ utter-wretched,” “ woman-thrall,” “ wedlock-rivals,” 
“ spear-lightnings,” etc. ete.) is still too much in evidence for 








our taste—in many cases they have not the excuse of metrical 
exigency. On the whole, however, Mr. Way is wonderfully 
successful; he maintains a high level of dignity, and that is 
much to ask from one who essays such a task. “We like more 
than ever the lilt of his rendering of choric metres (e.g. Electra, 
432-486); and mach skill is shown in adopting phrases familiar 
in English literature—those aphoristic “ arrows of the soul” 
which we all like to stand vibrating in our memories. Mr. 
Way’s work stands on the same kind of footing as Mr. Rhoades’s 
Virgil; but whereas the latter is but one among a great fraternity, 
the former has taken in hand a most enterprising task, and will 
stand alone in the English language as the nineteenth-century 
translator of Euripides. 

On completing his translation of Virgil’s Aineid, Mr. 
Rhoades invites us to assign him a place among the distin- 
guished — of his predecessors. From the Earl of Surrey 
to Canon Thornhill is a far ery, and the men of real culture who 
have essayed to interpret in English verse the delicate nuances 
of the Mneid are legion; but of these we may at once dismiss 
all those who have used different metres, and compare and 
contrast Mr. Rhoades’ work with the work of those whose 
good judgment has impelled them towards the best form— 
the Miltonian iambic blank verse. By thus narrowing the 
field we exclude Conington’s octosyllabic translation, William 
Morris’s experiment in the fourteen-syllabled lines of Chap- 
man’s Homer, and Sir Charles Bowen’s rhyming couplets of 
hexameters shorn of a syllable. There are left for comparison 
the versions of Trapp, Kennedy, Singleton, and Thornhill. His 
position in time enables Mr. Rhoades to avoid that neglect of 
verbal points in scholarship which mars earlier efforts, and we 
have noticed no instance where the full meaning of the original 
is not grasped. Trapp is a great offender in missing points of 
Virgilian style, as when, in six lines, he twice overlooks the 
accumulated expressions characteristic of Virgil, and also in 
introducing as padding words which are the merest surplusage. 
For strong epigrammatic phrases he often gives as equivalents 
renderings which are weak and pointless. Mr. Rhoades is not 
to be caught napping in any of these respects. Kennedy is apt 
to spoil the effect of a passage, the beauty of which malale 
resides in the order, by recklessly inverting that order; too 
often he fails to catch the general tone of a passage, and 
makes a vapid original crawl slowly slong in ponderous 
English, or overeolours it with needless exaggeration. Above 
all, Kennedy is essentially prosaic ; he seldom sustains for more 
than a few lines the proper pitch of poetical elevation. Here, 
again, Mr. Rhoades is vastly superior, although it would be 
wrong to suppose that his blank verse is always adequate to the 
dignity of his original. Singleton, whose merit in his day was 
his appreciation of scholarship, is, of course, surpassed by Mr. 
Rhoades, and the two are very similar in that quality of close- 
ness to the original combined with strong nervous English. 
Canon Thornhill has very marked merits and defects. He is 
a good scholar, vigorous, plain, and manly in diction, and 
literary in his reminiscence of classical phrases in English 
poetry. But he is abnormally diffuse in his rendering of a 
condensed original, and apart from single lines fails, with the 
great majority of translators, to give back a poetical ring from 
paragraph or page. Canon Thornhill’s merits are shared by 
Mr. Rhoades, with the exception that we have not noticed in 
the present version the pleasing quality of literary suggestive- 
ness. On the score of condensation, without reaching the high- 
water mark of Conington, Mr. Rhoades is far in advance of his 
rival ; the ratio of English to Latin verses is, on a rough average, 
as twenty-five to twenty. It must be admitted, however, that 
he often pays for his brevity by harshness, e.g.— 


‘* And decks in gleaming armour torn from Prince 
Mezentius—trophy to thy praise, great King 
Of battle,’’ 


where the breaks between the lines are certainly cacophonous. 
On the last point, general poetic quality, we need not be 
surprised if Mr. Rhoades is less successful. He often (e.g. 
opening of Book X.) gives us a passage of sustained and 
sonorous dignity, and, as in the battle _ es of Book XL, 
the use of manly and straightforward English creates an im- 
pression adequate tothe original. But in the effort after close 
and literal rendering the spirit too often ebbs away. And this 
observation brings us back, as always, to the thought expressed 
by OConington: “ Blank verse really deserving of the name I 
believe to be impossible, except to one or two eminent writers 
in a generation.’ The problem of translation is to say what 
your author says, and say it as he saysit. Now, since, to re- 
produce Virgil’s individuality is impossible, the translator 
must substitute an individuality of his own, on the whole, as 
leasing as Virgil’s—an achievement open only to the real = 
Sonmanil over language, mastery of style, appreciation of the 
beauties of the par a man may have; but these will only 

ualify him to translate into prose. To dress the matter in a 
rich individuality and sustain the high _ of blank verse, 
these belong only to the poet. While, then, we must deny to 
Mr. Rhoades a place on Dryden’s level, we may fairly allow 
that his work has very marked merit. His version shows 
scholarship and culture; he has chosen the only possible metre; 
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he thoroughly enters into the delicacies of the Virgilian style; 
he writes strong, muscular English, and steers clear of affected 
archaisms; he is condensed, and yet has a minimum of harsh- 
ness. Even of poetic inspiration he has a considerable measure. 
He is at least as successful as any other verse translator of this 
century. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

“Tue Piant-Lore anp GARDEN-CRAFT OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE”™ is a new edition of a scholarly and charming work 
of reference by Canon Ellacombe, which was originally issued 
for private circulation and has now been long out of print. 
The interest of the book has been greatly heightened in the 
present edition by the numerous and artistic illustrations with 
which Major Ricketts has enriched the work. He has not only 
depicted many of the plants to which Shakespeare makes 
allusion, but has also—as the outcome of a pilgrimage through 
leafy Warwickshire—added views and vignettes of places more 
or less closely associated with the great dramatist’s career. 
Canon Ellacombe reveals himself at the outset not merely as a 
student of Shakespeare, but as a lover of trees and flowers, and 
he claims that the myriad-minded man shared such gentle 
enthusiasm. He succeeds in proving by an appeal to the plays, 
moreover, that Shakespeare not only shows a love of flowers, 
but a real—though, perhaps, not a deep—knowledge of plants. 
Shakespeare's swiftness of observation, in fact, neglected 
nothing, and, with few exceptions, the plants and flowers which 
he describes are those which grew in Elizabethan gardens or in 
the hedgerows and woodlands of the Midland Counties, In this 
respect Canon Ellacombe has no difficulty in showing that 
Shakespeare differed largely both from Milton and Spencer, 
whose descriptions of Nature are, for the most part, more formal 
and laboured, and recall the Italian writers,or even the old classic 
models. Another point of interest on which stress is laid in these 
pages is the wide range of Shakespeare’s observation. “He 
gathers flowers for us from all sorts of places—-from the ‘ turfy 
mountains’ and the ‘flat meads’; from the ‘lushy acres’ 
and the ‘unshrubbed down’; from ‘rose-banks’ and ‘hedges 
even-pleached.” But he is equally at home in the gardens of 
the country gentleman, with their ‘pleached bowers’ and 
‘leafy orchards.” Nor is he a stranger to gardens of a much 
higher pretension, for he will pick us famous strawberries from 
the garden of my Lord of Ely in Holborn, or white and red 
roses from the garden of the Temple; and he will pick us 
‘apricocks * from the royal garden of Richard II.’s sad Queen.” 
There are some curious omissions in the poet's allusions to 
English flowers, for the snow-drop, forget-me-not, and lily-of- 
the-valley are not mentioned even in the most casual way. 
Canon Ellacombe thinks that the most noteworthy plant which 
Shakespeare passes over in silence is tobacco, which, though 
new to the country, is mentioned by many of the sixteenth- 
century writers; moreover, Shakespeare as a “ friend and com- 
panion of Ben Jonson must often have been in the company of 
smokers.” It may be well to let Canon Ellacombe state in his 
own words what he has attempted: “ Having listened to all 
that Shakespeare has to say on each flower, I shall follow with 
illustrations, few and short, from contemporary writers; then 
with any observations which may present themselves in the 
identification of Shakespeare’s plant with their modern repre- 
sentatives, finishing each with anything in the history or melee 
uses or cultivation of the plant that I think will interest 
readers.” It only remains to add that the book fulfils these 
aims in a thoroughly skilful and attractive manner. 

In the early summer of last year a remarkable course of 
Sunday afternoon lectures was delivered on “ The Work of the 
Church in London.” All the speakers were men set under 
authority and of episcopal rank. Bishop Temple delivered the 
first of the eeries, which described the broad aspects of clerical 
labour in the metropolis. He laid stress on the special 
characteristics of religious work in London, and the urgent need 
of a quickened sense of responsibility on the part of Churchmen, 
if anything in the nature of a forward movement was to take 
place on a worthy scale. The Bishop of St. Albans took for his 
subject “ London Over the Border.” Few people realise the 
rapid invasion of Essex by what is in truth an integral part of 
the Capital. London has absorbed about one-twenty-fourth part 





*Tue Prant-LorE anp GAaRDEN-CRAFT OF SHAKESPEARE. By Henry 
N. Ellacombe, M.A., Author of ‘‘In a Gloucestershire Garden.*’ 
New Edition. London and New York: Edward Arnold. 

Tae Work or Tue Cuvren in Lonpon: petnc Lectures Detiveren 
1x Sr. James’s Caurcu, Piccaprnny, In June aNpD Jury, 1896, 
With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of London (Archbishop- 
Designate of Canterbury), London: John Murray. 

Lyrics In Prose SELECTED FROM THE Works OF De Quincey. By 
R. Brinsley Johnson. Portrait. London: George Allen, 

ALMANACH HacHETTE: Petite Encyclorepre PorvuLarrE D2 ra Vig 
PratiqvE, Paris: Hachette & Cie. 

A History or NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. By Cornelius Brown, Author of 
“The Annals of Newark-on-Trent.”’ Cheap Edition. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

New Starts my Lirr, anp oTner Senmoys, 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. Eighth Series. 
Macmillan & Co, 
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of the county of Essex. The district has about six miles of 
frontage to the Thames, and extends northwards for seven 
miles. A large portion of this region is already filled with mean 
streets, and the encroachment of bricks and mortar is con- 
tinuous and rapid. ‘“ The population amounts to about 500,000 
at the present time. In the first year of her Majesty’s reign it 
was not 42,000. It is caleulated that during the last year or 
two the increase las been at the rate of 25,000 a year, and that 
at least 100,000 people have come into these parts since 1891. 
This means that while there is now a population larger than 
that of Birmingham, a population larger than that of Hudders- 
field or Halifax is being added to it every four years.” Only in 

oint of numbers does the comparison with a town like Halifax 
Rrold good, for there are practically no diversities of interests, class 
or wealth in such a growth. The people who come are chiefly 
mechanics, artisans, labourers, or at the best poor clerks, and as 
streetafter street of small four-roomed houses spring up, houses of 
a better sort disappear, and their gardens are also swallowed up 
to make way fora dull uniformity of closely-packed dreary streets. 
Most of the land is in the hands of building societies, syndicates, 
or speculative contractors, and it is extremely difficult under 
such cireumstances to get any response for Church work. Work 
in South London is scarcely less difficult, but we cannot linger 
over what the Bishop of Southwark has to say concerning a 
district, “ fifty square miles roughly,’ which contains more than 
a million and a half of people, mostly poor, and here and there 
crowded together in abject want and misery. The Bishop of 
arvention. 4 in the course of a manly and thoughtful address, 
shows that the upper ten thousand go a very little way, and are 
almost, in fact, a lost quantity in the 1,700,000 people that go 
to make up the population of that sterile and perplexing field of 
religious labour, the West and North-West of London. Bishop 
Earle has some bold and yet very practical words to say about 
the social evils of the West End and the state of its streets after 
nightfall. The Bishop of Stepney describes the work in East 
London—a district which comprises 208 parishes and 1,670,000 
people. He has much to say about the self-reliance and the self- 
sacrifice of the poor in a part of the metropolis where many 
—_ would consider life was scarcely worth living. One 
eature which marks the vast region sharply off from almost 
every other is the enormous influx of foreigners. The German 
and the Jew are taking possession not merely of streets, but of 
localities ; for there are parishes where the Jews number three- 
quarters of the people. Some of the facts cited are startling 
enough: “In one parish that I know of 85 per cent. of the births 
in 1894 were registered as foreign births; and in a large Board 
school of 1,200 children there are only about 60 Gentiles.” The 
book throws a flood of light not only on the religious, but the 
social condition of the greatest city in the world; and it shows, 
by abundant statistics, how urgent is the need of renewed exertion 
and sacrifice if religion is to become a regnant power in the 
community. 

There is a dramatic quality in the confased, troubled, baffled 
life of “‘ Thomas De Quincey ” which makes its own appeal to 
lovers of English literature. Doubtless there are thousands of 
readers who admire a book without giving so much as a 
moment’s heed to the man who wrote it, but we venture to 
affirm that such people have not chanced across the “ Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-Eater.” It is possible to read Pope 
and Gibbon, to say nothing of Buckle and Hallam, without 
feeling concern for more than the thoughts on the page, or the 
strength and beauty of their literary expression. But De 
Quincey, like Hazlitt and Landor, but scarcely like Charles 
Lamb or Sydney Smith, makes his persona! presence felt 
through the written word, and turns his readers int» his friends. 
Under the title of “Lyrics in Prose,’ Mr. Brinsley Johnson 
has brought together a sheaf of choice passages from the ‘“* Con- 
fessions of an English Opium-Eater” and other impassioned, 
imaginative writings, and the dainty book will, we trust, induce 
many to submit themselves to the spell of De Quincey’s own 
spacions and magical pages. 

We have received the ‘“ Almanach Hachette,” which is what 
it professes to be—an admirable “ petite encyclopedie populaire 
de Ja vie pratique.” It reminds us in certain directions of 
“ Hazell’s Annual,” though it is in no senso a copy of any 
existing annual work of reference. It contains a wide array 
of statistics, and much explicit, well-arranged information on 
France of to-day in every phase of its far-reaching and many- 
sided activities, There are many illustrations, diagrams, and 
portraits, and not a few pithy literary, political, and artistic 
notes, 

There has also just been published a cheap edition of Mr. 
Brown’s short “ History of Nottinghamshire,” a book which is 
written with wide knowledge of the famous Midland shire as 
well as with considerable literary charm. 

“ New Starts in Life” is the title of a volume by the late 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, formerly Bishop of Massachusetts, and 
known to many personally in this country thr.ugh his close 
friendship with Dean Stanley and his memorable sermons in 
Westminster Abbey. Phillips Brooks was a man of broad and 
swift sympathies, wide culture, and the loftiest kind of moral 
courage. These sermons on the Motive of Religion, Unseen 
Spiritual Helpers, the Glory of Simplicity, the Duties of 
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Privilege, the Mitigation of Theology, the Pre-eminence of 
Christianity, the Sacredness of Life, and kindred themes, 
remind us of Robertson of Brighton in felicity of literary 
expression and deep spiritual vision. The book is a noteworthy 
contribution to pulpit literature of the more weighty and 
abiding type. 
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FIRST 


SPECTACLES 





.— Op 
INSURANCE 


w mls a 
> aaIE CA OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


{i CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 





» , 
Y 
NoeED vf 


Sum Insured in 1895, | Baancn Orrices 382, OXFORD STREET, W. 
40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


£390,775,000. Loxpox. 42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED agg =n gi 


BUNTER’S == 





“7 have long been in 
the habit of recommend- 
ing BUNTER'S PRE: 
PARATIONS for the 
PRESERVATION¢O/ the 
Teeth.” 


GORDON STABLES, 
M.D., C.M., R.N. 























for weak and 





Bunce, © Secplens STiehte 
Fewetete eateches ond a res NERVINE 
KERVINE. All Chemists, is. 14d. 
\ most effective in restoring the vitality 
4 FER BRAVAIS Of the blood, and enabling the constitution 
to resist climatic influences. 
Invaluable in all cases of ancemia and/ 
general debility. 
' Highly recommended 
\ debilitated children. 
LANCET. — “‘ A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURWAL, — “Jt has all the good effects of 
iN iron without producing constipation or disturbing the 
digestion, and it does not blacken the teeth.” 
RETAILED BY CHEMISTS ALL THE WORLD OVER. 











200,000 COPIES HAVE 
ISSUED OF 


Bell’s Standard Elocutionist. 


Principles and Exercises, with a copious Selection 
of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, adapted for Reading 
and Recitation. By D. C. Bett and Arex. MEL- 
VILLE BELL, F.E.1.S. With Frontispiece and Diagrams. 
Roxburghe binding, 616 pages, 3s. 6d. 


“Far the best of the many books of the kind, and perhaps the 
only one that explains the principles of its subject with scientific 
precision.’ — Zhe Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


The Reader's Shakespeare. 
Vol. I. The Historical Plays. Con- 


densed, Connected, and Emphasised 
for School, College, Parlour, and Plat- 
form. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Vol. Il. The Tragedies and One 
Romantic Play. Condensed, Con- 
nected, and Emphasised for Platform, 
School, and College use. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


**A useful work for young people who are learning the difficult 
art of elocution.””— Zhe Dazly News. 


Le Petit Précepteur : or, 
First Steps to French Conversation. By 
F. GRANDINEAU, formerly French Master to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Fifty Woodcuts. Sixtieth 
Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


JOHN LANE’S BOOKS 
IN BELLES LETTRES. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION. 


THE YEAR OF SHAME. 


Watson. With an Introduction by 
2s. 6d. net. 


NOW BEEN 





By WILLIAM 


the Bishop of Heruerorp. Fceap. 8vo, 
‘Mr, Watson's kindling poems, with their noble imagery and genuine emotion, 
remain, we think, one of the finest appeals to the conscience of a country that this 
generation has heard. Let us add that the Bishop of Hereford’ s introduction to 
the new edition seems to us entirely worthy of the occasion and the subject."— 
Leader in the Westminster Gazette. 
“It is this very note of red-hot sincerity which gives the sonnets their chief 
value. It is when they are most savage that they are best. . It is not too much 


to say that, in its way, it is to our perplexed and devious generation a prophetic 
ery. — Daly Chronicle. 


THE CHILDREN. By Auice MEyNELL. 


With a Title-page and Cover Design by Cuartes Ropinson. 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The best book of prose that Mrs. Meynell has put forth—the best in point of 
style, the best in point of literary treatment. . . . Both as observation and as inter- 
pretation this volume is delightful, The ‘darling young _— never before been 
written about with more understanding and nding and appreciation. —Gh 


IN THE GARDEN OF PEACE. By HELEN 


Mitman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton), With 
New. Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 5s. net. 
“Of flowers and their countless charms there is much that is both truly and 
delicately observed; and of birds and their song, their ways and characteristics, 
there is yet more recorded, not less fine and true, yet with an additional freshness 
and pic yuancy that cannot fail to delight all who are interested in the theme,” — 
Brits sh Review. 
‘Mr, New's benatiful Musteations would alone make the book valuable,” —Statist. 





Fcap. 8vo, 


24 Illustrations by Epmunp H. 


MAKE BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry. Illus- 


trated by Cuartes Ropinson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, or uncut, 5s. net. 

* A delightful and idyllic story. . Mr. Charles Robinson has embellished the 
story with most dainty examples of the art n which he is — such an unassail. 
able place ; some of the illustrations are better than at vything he has done before, '— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


** As beautiful within as it is beautiful to outward view, ’'— British Review. 


VIGNETTES. By Hvupert hs ACKANTHORPE. 


Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 














‘* There is real genius in his impressionist sketc . details so a t'stically 
presented that a picture of the whole scene starts ‘up before the mind's eye in a 
moment.” — Vew Saturday. 

“* His colours are bright, but his brush is delicate and subtle."—Literary World. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 








THE SPEAKER. 


[January 9, 1897. 





Art Galleries. 


_ BRITISH SCHOOL. SHEPHERD'S WINTER 
EXHIBITION includes choice works by— 
RicHarD WILSON. 





| Joun CONSTABLE. 
T. GAINSBOROUGH. Joun CROME. PETER DE WINT. 
G, Romney. GrorGE MorLanp. Davin Cox, &c. 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's. 


Sm J. REeYNOLpDs. 


EO. REES’ WEDDING ayp BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR 
ETCHINGS—-ENGRAVINGS—SPORTS: 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON, 





Trades, &r. 
A CHILLE SERRE, 
HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 


263, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Write for Price List. Telephone No. 3971. 


Per dozen, 


fEDOC—Vis ORDINAIRE. Bots. Half Bots. 
13s, 7s. 6d, 


'T. ESTEPHE.—Superior Dinner Wine. 14s, 9s. Od. 
On comparison, these pure Bordeaux Wines will be found superior 
to wine usually sold at higher prices. All who know them tell us there 
is no Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
Prices include Bottles. Six dozen delivered to any Railway Station, 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL, 37, Norra Joun SrTReEet. 
Mancuester, 26, Market STRexr, 
.- 


— St eon 
UILT. OWEL. 
Q T 


MADE BY HE 
BARLOW & JONES, Lrp., 
MANCHESTER, 

AnpD SOLD BY ALL 
HIGH-CLASS DRAPERS, 





Educational. 


H{IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 
G. TURNER, M.A. 


ENTRANCE 


Heap Master ... 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
21 SUCCESSES, CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, CHRISTMAS, 1895—6 IN HONOURS, 
88 CERTIFICATES, COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS' EXAM., JUNE, 1896. 
Preparatory Department ror Boys rrom 6 To 10, 
For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to 
Tue Principat... C. DUFF. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founpep 1807. Incrusrve FEss. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Hatirrax, M.A.). 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be held in January, 1897, to fill up not less 
than Four Queen’s Scholarships. For details, apply to the Head Master, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


] UKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 

stituted and Rebuilt 1893.) —A High-class Public School. Spacious 
Premises, finely situated on edge of Moors. Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Laboratory, Sanatorium, large Playing Fields. Fees from £50 to £60 per 
annum. Bracing Climate for Anglo-Indian Children, who are received 
in the Hostel under care of Second Master. Prospectus and View from 
Head Master, F, SWANN, Ese., B.Sc., B.A. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.— BOYS are 
PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. Boys under 
six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Bapeotnent by a fully 
trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. Principal, Miss BRAHAM 

(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 
Next Term will begin on Tuesday, January 19th, 1897. 














HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE FOOD AND COOKERY EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, MAY, 1895-96. 


As supplied to D.HA. the Queen and 
Ropal Familp. 
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Hovis 





Cure for Indigestion. 


PURCHASERS ARE REQUESTED TO SEE THAT ALL BREAD SUPPLIED TO 
THEM AS “HOVIS” IS STAMPED “ HOVIS.” 


Apply to your Baker or Grocer for ‘“‘HOVIS” Flour for Home 
use, packed in bags of 3'% Ibs. and 7 Ibs. 





If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending samples (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


5, FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 


6d. and 1s. Samples on receipt of Stamps. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “HOVIS” 
do so for their own profit. 


BEWARE! 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. 
French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. Large House, 
Grounds of five acres, Tennis Court. 

MISS WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) 
and MADAME DE WORMS. Escort from London, January 12, 
B EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
FOR WOMEN, 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal: Miss Emrty PENROSE. 
Session 1896-7. 
The LENT TERM will begin on Thursday, January I4th. 
Lucy J. Russert, Honorary Secretary. 





UNIVERSIT Y COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
° Heap Master—H. W. EVE, Esa., M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge), 

LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY I18ru. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles 
laid down by the Founders of University College, and is organised as 
a first-grade Modern and Classical School. 

For Prospectus, apply to J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 

SECRETARY. 


(PHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Head Master: The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 











Boys prepared for Entrance Scholarships at the Universities and for 
Professional or Business Life. 

Large Chemical, Biological, and Physical Laboratories, constructed 
on the newest models and well equipped, afford special facilities for 
scientific work. 

Large Playing Fields, Carpenters’ and Metal Workshops, Gymnasium, 
and all the requirements of a good modern school. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to THE BURSAR. 


Bishor’s STORTFORD NONCON; 


FORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
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Head Master: Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 




















Prospec us on application. 
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